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Under the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And turn his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither: 


Here shall he see 
No enemy, 
But winter and rough weather. 


—As You Like 
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steel,” muttered Sir Bedivere. ‘Hast thou the skill to knock him from his 


perch ?—Or doth his armor shield him from thy wrath.” 
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SUMMER SPORT 


By BENJAMIN 


HEN the last tourist has gone 

and the last bill has been paid for 

the winter's pleasure, What sport is left 

for those Floridians who cannot or will 

not go to the mountains or the springs? 

How do they endure an existence of 
which the general public is afraid? 

Let it not be forgotten that Florida 
has 1,200 miles of sea-coast of her own, 
and that the beauty of this during the 
winter is never denied. Need we take it 
for granted that all her attractions are for 
the tourist alone and disappear with him? 
Believe it not. 

To the Floridian the opening of sum- 
mer sport comes with the drum. The 
date depends somewhat on the weather, 
but about the 1st of April his deep bass 
note sets the lower Atlantic sands a- 
tremble, as he leads in the schools of his 
kind and helps the females seek a tem- 
porary home till the spawning season is 
over. In every inlet and the long la- 
goons on the coast he is found; but he 
has favorites, and one of these is Nassau 
Sound, between Fernandina and the 
mouth of the St. John’s. There a long 
low island protects him and his family 
from the rough waves of the sea, and 
there he finds the small mollusks of which 
he is so fond. And there the Florida 
fishermen most do congregate—camping 
on the shady banks and taking their first 
long, sweet rest from the labors of the 
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winter. But to take the drum is no work 
for the green hand. The fish never 
“bites” in the manner accepted as ortho- 
dox by those disciples of Izaak Walton 
who only study books. He draws in the 
clam or bit of crab or conch so daintily 
that you conclude the tide is a little 
stronger than usual, but the amateur 
would never dream that a fish weighing 
at least fifty pounds was robbing him of 
his bait. Then the morsel is taken be- 
tween the great crushers in the throat 
and ground fine—as the drum fish is in 
the habit of treating the snails which are 
his favorite provender or the small oys- 
ters, etc.,on which he grows so huge. 
Pull at the right moment and you will 
have ten minutes of such sport as is only 
given to those who serve an apprentice- 
ship to Nature in her own school—such 
as the great majority would not appreciate 
if it were thrust upon them. 

Then take take the head of that drum 
and concoct a “jambolaya” and you 
need no help from Homer to dream of 
Olympus. And the roe of the drum is 
a dish unsurpassable and unbelievable to 
all but the experienced. It weighs five 
pounds; is more delicate than that of the 
shad; and flavored to suit the Queen’s 
taste,as one loyal Englishman has de- 
scribed it. The next great event of the 
season to the summer sportsman in Flor- 
ida is the arrival of the turtle. About 
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the first full moon in June the hawks- 
bill and trunk-back sea-turtles come 
ashore to lay their eggs. This they do 
just above high-water mark, digging a 
deep hole with their flippers, covering the 
excavation carefully after depositing about 
100 eggs,and leaving the sun to do the 
rest. When once they begin to lay they 
will not allow a small thing to disturb 
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them,and you can creep up and catch 
the “setting” in your sack if you like. 
The meat of these turtles is not so fine 
as that of the “green” variety, but it is 
often eaten. The eggs, however,are both 
rich and finely flavored and they make 
an important addition to the Floridian’s 
menu during the summer months. 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


ACROSS SUNSET RIDGE. 


By ROGER REED. 


S the moon went down and the dark- 
ness deepened, concealing with its 
impervious pall the scenery on either 
hand, the wan-faced passenger turned 
from the car window, and his fingers 
were busied with the newspaper-wrap- 
ping of the odd-shaped parcel in his lap. 
A whiff of frosty air, laden with the aroma 
of falling leaves and ripening nuts, told 
that the coach door had opened to admit 
the conductor on his regular rounds. 

“Aha! A gun, eh?” he exclaimed, as 
the package was unrolled. “An old-time 
muzzle-loading rifle, by all that’s great! 
Here, Jeff!”—tto the black porter at his 
elbow—* Watch this fellow—he’s a train- 
robber. Keep your eye on him.” 

There ' was a general laugh—for pas- 
sengers always join in the conductor's 
merriment and applaud his most feeble 
attemptsat wit. The consumptive flushed, 
bit his lips, and glanced deprecatingly 
around as though beseeching mercy. 

“Don’t forget to put me off at the 
tank,” he stammered, “the water tank 
this side of Sunset Ridge. It will save 
me a long walk.” 

“No trouble—it’s our regular stop for 
water.” The sympathetic conductor as- 
sumed a sudden interest in the quaint 
engraving on the gun lock (perhaps that 
he might find time to steady his voice): 
“It’s been a long journey, old fellow, but 
you're nearly there now. Only ten min- 
utes more.” 


The passengers exchanged glances of 
comprehension, but there was no laughter 
now. All eyes were intent upon the 
assembling of that antique arm; all 
thoughts, upon the double meaning of 
the conductor’s words. A bit of rust on 
the breech-pin screw hindered the secure 
binding together of barrel and stock; but 
what ofthat? It was sucha mere chance, 
the recovery of the rifle after a six-years 
sojourn in a junk-shop. Small wonder 
that the world-wearied adventurer should 
look upon such good fortune as an omen 
of brighter, happier days to come. Yes, 
he would soon be at home, now, and he 
would have nothing to do but rest and 
await returning health. Mother would 
nurse him back to strength in a few days; 
and then he would have such good times 
squirrel hunting along the Ridge. There 
would be no end of squirrels in the 
hickories! And he would hunt out a few 
steel traps and set them in the mink runs 
along Sunset Creek. What sport it would 
be, after those long, weary years of for- 
tune seeking in the great city! 

“Hurry up, my friend! Here’s the 
tank.” 

Hurry? He nearly fell as he staggered 
through the door; but the kindly train 
men steadied his faltering steps. Then 
there was a clanging of bells,a roar and 
rattle, and he was alone, watching the red 
lights as they fled away into the darkness 
and listening to the drip of water from 
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the leaking tank. A grey streak in the 
East told of coming day. Fresh from 
the coach's warm interior, he drew his 
coat closer about his feeble frame and 
shivered, for it was now the very coldest 
hour of the night. Close at hand a dung- 
hill cock broke the stillness. The wan- 
derer started and stared in amazement. 
In his day there had been no farmhouse 
near the tank. 

“T'll go up the creek. There'll be 
squirrels feeding on the oaks by the 
Maddox ford, and I'll carry one home for 
my breakfast.” 

A half-dozen steps in the direction in- 
dicated, and then he paused. A wire 
fence had barred further progress. In- 
stead of rustling leaves and springy grass 
his feet trod the hard earth of a well- 
drained roadway, and in the strengthen- 
ing light he could see it stretching away 
on either hand. Cultivated fields had 
taken the place of forest groves and tan- 
gled undergrowth. He saw, but without 
noting. 

“ Maybe I can kill the old pheasant on 
the hillside by the spring. I saw him 
yesterday—or was it the day before?” 

He passed his hand before his eyes 
as though to brush away a gathering film; 
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then proceeded, in a dazed, uncertain way, 
to charge his rifle. The powder was in 
a paper package; there was no cloth 
for patches, and the bullets were too large. 
At last the vain attempt was given o’er. 

When the sun was trembling on the 
eastern horizon, workmen hastening to 
their daily task found the inanimate form 
of a stranger prone in the dust near the 
old tank. Restoratives were given, and 
for a moment the weary eyes opened— 
then closed again: 

“I’m goin’ on t’other side of Sunset 
Ridge, pap,” murmured the wanderer, 
re-assuming the dialect of his boyhood 
days, “thar’s oodles of squirrels ’round 
Uncle Bill Dawson’s, an’ mebby I kin find 
a deer at the lick. I reckoned ye'd lem- 
me go, bein’ as we’ve don kotched up 
with the work tell co’n-shuckin’.” 

“It must be Whitney’s boy,” remarked 
one of the little circle. “Bill Dawson 
never ‘uncled’ nobuddy else, as ever I—” 

An uplifted hand checked the words, 
and those that followed were uttered by 
another voice: 

“Whoever it is, he’s got his wish— 
He's crossed the ‘ Ridge.’” 

Clarendon, Arkansaw. 
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By HELEN LOUISE McNAIR. 


HRICE welcome! 


month of verdure-bringing 


showers ; 


Of swelling buds—blue skies—gay songbird trains 
Returning, home bound, from the alien bowers 
Of Summerland. 


Along the wintry lanes 


The springing tyrf, late freed from icy chains, 


Thrills at the pressure of thy fairy tread; 


The re-awakened daisy rears her head; 


And naught of Earth to welcome thee disdains— 
Fair harbinger of May, the month of flowers. 
Covington, Kentucky. 





A FATEFUL WISCONSIN CRUISE. 


By CHARLES W. LAMB. 


“**. Bob, old man, does this remind 
you of anything?” And with a 
comical mixture of twinkle and interest, 
Jack, who had been searching through 
an old portfolio, handed me a drawing. 

Did it remind me of anything? The 
bright fire blazing at my feet, the semi- 
barbaric decorations of my den, the per- 
son and jolly voice of my old friend and 
companion of many a camp and of one 
(at least to me) eventful cruise, was lost in 
the maze of the Past as I gazed at that 
sketch, for I was living again that night 
and the days that followed. 

It was ten years ago last July, that 


. Jack and I, dropping down one of our 


favorite cruising streams, had put up for 
supper beneath a few large oaks in a pas- 
ture lot and I was busy with the fish and 
the ‘taters, as he dropped an armful 
of wood beside our modest cook fire and 
proposed, in view of the advantages 
vouchsafed by a full moon, that we 
should make a night run. 

And thus it came to pass that, when 
the kitchen work was done and our pipes 
smoked out, we took to boat again and, 
more floating than paddling, dropped 
slowly down with the quiet current. It 
was.a glorious night and the full moon 
came sailing up over the eastern banks 
with a splendor that was equalled only 
by the rich clearness of the sky it lighted. 
Here, between high, steep banks, with 
the river's edge in deep brown shadow; 
anon between broad meadow-lands with 
graceful water elms or rugged oaks stand- 
ing black against the sky, we floated. 
Now over the deeper, stiller waters; and 
then over the shallower, shingly bottom, 
where the silver-tipped waves made mu- 
sic to our ears, and Jack, who is a good 
deal of a poet, quotes: 


“On such a tranquil night as this 
She woke Endymion with a kiss.” 


And so we drifted on and down, until 
we came to a broad open meadow where 
the stream turned and twisted between 
shallow banks, when Jack suddenly 
backed water and, pointing across the 
low, peninsula-like strip exclaimed: 

“ See those fi llows, Bob ?” and looking 
as indicated, I saw what afterward became 
the picture. Across the strip where the 
river in its turnings flowed back towards 
the west, hauled up on the bank in the 
shelter of some bushes, there appeared 
in the bright moonlight two canoe tents 
and we could just discern the dim out- 
lines of the canoes. Canoeing was not a 
common sport on this stream, pretty and 
adapted to it though it be; and on our 
two previous trips we had seen no one. 
Nor on this one had we seen or heard of 
any one. We determined to make their 
acquaintance; and so, dropping silently 
down, we hauled ashore a little below 
them and, rigging our tents, were soon 
in the Land of Nod. We beat the sun 
next morning by nearly an hour; but not 
a sign of life could we see in our neigh- 
bors. It was not long, however, before 
a tall, grey-haired man appeared and a 
moment later Jack exclaimed: 

“By all that’s beautiful—a lady!” 
And, looking, 1 too caught a glimpse of 
a vanishing skirt. Then the man saw us 
and, calling out a hearty Good Morning, 
came over to our little camp. He was 
every inch a sportsman—tall and erect; 
of about fifty; with bright grey eyes look- 
ing out from under grey-brown brows. 

“Permit me to introduce myself,” he 
said. “I am Mr. Douglas of Preston.” 
To which Jack, who always has his wits 
about him, replied: “ Mr. Douglas, let me 
present to you Mr. Warren of Whitely;” 
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and then I of course introduced “ Mr. 
Jack Franklin of Whitely.” But no 
sooner had Mr. Douglas shaken hands 
with Jack than he turned to me with: 

“Are you related to Colonel Warren 
of the Eighth Pennsylvania Volunteers, 
Mr. Warren?” 

“Colonel Warren was my father, sir.” 

“Your father was a brave soldier, sir,” 
he said, feelingly; “and I am very glad 
to meet his son. I was his major and 


of all outdoor sports and, being a widower 
with but the one child, had taken her 
with him hunting, fishing and canoeing 
ever since she had been old enough. 
And what a jolly breakfast that was! and 
how lovely Louise Douglas looked in her 
jaunty velvet cap, pink waist and brown 
duck skirt and leggings. How her dark 
eyes glowed and flashed at Jack’s jokes 
and sallies and, above all, how attentive 
she was to her father. 
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‘* We could just discern in the moonlight the dim outlines of two canoes.’’ 





succeeded to the colonelcy when his 
wounds caused his retirement. Gentle- 
men, will you not be my guests at break- 
fast ?” 

When, a short time later, we appeared 
at Colonel Douglas’s camp we found the 
camp breakfast all but waiting, and, seat- 
ed on the sand around the poncho that 
served for cloth, we partook of the hospi- 
tality of my father’s old friend and his 
undeniably pretty daughter. 

The Colonel we found was very fond 


Well, to make it short, we decided to 
cruise together for the balance of the 
trip, and a right jolly trip it was. 

It was the following summer that I 
made the drawing referred to in the be- 
ginning of this little sketch. I was cruis- 
ing down the old stream again; but this 
time not with Jack but with another com- 
panion who, while loving him none the 
less, was now first. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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MEMORIES. 


By CARLISLE SCHUYLER. 


A sunbeam’s glint on the dust-browned pave, 
A flutt’ring snowflake against the pane, 
And, summoned forth from its hidden grave, 
The Past has returned to us again. 
For what is the- Present, dark with care, 
Or the golden Future's elusive gleam, 
To the joys we’ve known in the days long flown 
Aforest, afield and astream ? 


Again the mantle of white is spread 
O’er wooded hillslope and fallow dun; 
Again the stubble is tipped with red 
By the level rays of the sinking sun. 
And heart-beats quicken with throbbing surge 
As mem’ries press in unbidden train, 
And no chaff is stored with their cherished hoard, 
But only the golden grain. 


Once more we’re afield in the early dawn 

With our foxhounds beating the coverts through; 
And safety of life and limb we pawn 

On our faith in our sure-footed chargers true. 
Once more we follow with bated breath 

The Mountain King to his guarded rift; 
Or crouch in the sedge at the water’ sedge 

At the whirring of pinions swift. 


The silver bead shows bright and clear 
’Gainst its distant backing of silver-grey, 
And the flurry of leaves round the stricken deer 
By the forest zephyrs are borne away. 
And the hook stung trout in their terror test 
The stubborn strength of the silken lines 
Where the waters wheel in their dizzy reel 
To the music of whisp’ring pines. 


Ah! why should we care what the years may yield, 
Or where Fortune our lots in life has cast, 
While ever such pictures may stand revealed 
On the opened page of our treasured Past? 
For what is the Present, dark with care, 
Or the golden Future’s elusive gleam, 
To the joys we've known in the days long flown 
Aforest, afield and astream ? 


Memphis, Tennessee. 


























A COLORADO JAUNT. 


By C. A. COOPER. 





HEODORE WINTHROP 

says that “to have started 

with the dawn is a proud and ex- 

hilarating recollection all the day 
long.” 

We are admirers of Theodore and 
admit the thought as charming. 
Still, it is probably a. tidbit which 
dropped into his crucible some 
pleasant evening when a tranquiliz- 
ing cigar had thrown a haze over 
sundry discomforts invariably con- 
nected with early starts rather than 
an honest ebullition generated on 
cold or rainy mornings. Any how, 
the wind was not in the south on 
September 1 when we began prep- 
arations for a trip to the White Riv- 
er in Colorado. The milking, at 
dawn, of kicking cows and the sad- 
dling of a “blazing star” broncho 
had made the wind somewhat spas- 
modic and the local temperature 
had changed several times from 
cold to hot. A very punctilious 
visiting aunt, who doubted the cor- 
rectness of Winthrop’s theory, had 
also aided a late start by hiding from “public gaze” several unvarnished utensils 
belonging to the camping kit. Naturally this collection of perplexing trivialities 
was the result of having given some of the preliminaries careful attention and some 
none at all. A part, however, to which I had devoted considerable attention related 
to the securing of a companion with such accessories as experience, congeniality, 
abundant leisure, and a thousand and one additional virtues, all of which are neces- 
sary to complete the happiness of cranks who go beyond the pale of civilization for 
long and delightful outings. 

The object of the trip was first considered. On this occasion it must contain 
the following elements in the order named: the best of trout fishing and plenty of 
it, a bull elk with perfect antlers, a fat bear, possibly a cougar, a four-point buck, 
occasional grouse and ducks for seasoning. 

There must be no botanizing, no taxidermy, no velvety gew-gaws, no noisy 
crowd this time. Rather particular, did you say? Well, rather. Some of us get 
that way with age. We are also likely to become selfish and, when age and hard 
work come together and we get a holiday, we want it to be unruffled. We can 
stand almost anything when we act as cicerone, guide, teamster, cook or assistant 
martyr; but when we go for a good time we want equality and comradeship at par 
and, if wise, we take precautions. We avoid the “tenderfoot” who insists upon taking 
a carload of neednots; the ailing and peevish stranger who has no claim upon us is 
advised to go with the other party to less remote districts; the gentleman who fears 
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to hunt alone is not wanted. In the 
fishing paradise we dislike to have our 
companion sit on the river bank day after 
day and tell us he is having a real nice 
time; neither do we want him to fish 
with a piece of pork or dynamite and say 
that a fish is a fish. We also avoid the 
gabbler who knows it all, the man who 
wishes to kill all the game in the woods, 
and the oracle who insists upon furnishing 
the camp with meat when others desire a 
small sub-contract. Then there is the 
brute—usually ignorant, overbearing, 
cowardly, conceited and obscene; the un- 
grateful novice, who does not realize that 
he is being favored in the shooting; and 
the kicker with a chronic kick. Lastly, 
we detest the perfect man. 

While thus selfishly pondering upon 
these intricate matters the thought came 
that almost any enthusiastic fly fisherman, 
who would be willing to devote part of 
the time to big-game hunting, would 
make an ideal companion. Such men 
are commonly considerate, energetic, in- 
telligent and truthful. Possibly they may 
smoke or chew, or look on the whiskey 
when they get wet, or even swear a little 
when the sign is right, but, everything 
considered, they are very good citizens 
and especially good when unrestrained by 
the code of civilization. The assertion of 
Lytton that angling cultivates man’s 
worst propensities, brutality and deceit, 
has no weight with this juror. 

A calm having succeeded a period 
of tempestuous reasoning, I selected 
“Big Sam” of the 3B Cattle Company 
for a future comrade and guardedly 
proposed to him. There were several 
reasons for my choice. Sam is big, as 
his name implies, and his footsteps would 
make heavenly music while replenishing 
the fire with logs of large calibre. Be- 
sides this, and much more that bigness 
suggests, we didn’t know each other very 
well and therefore the monotony of camp 
life would be broken in getting acquainted 
with each other’s shortcomings. Further- 
more, I had noticed two light, well-con- 
ditioned bamboo rods and a landing net 
hanging in his cabin. The number and 
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condition proved him guilty. Beneath 
the rods hung a .45-90 repeater with the 
finest of Lyman sights. This, and the 
fact (evolved from a chance talk) that 
Sam did not always hit his big game in 
the eye or the centre of the heart, was 
more than sufficient. 

In return it did not take long to ascer- 
tain the guarantee necessary to Sam’s 
happiness. Talk about incisive analysis! 

“What kind of a fishing rig have you?” 
was his first question. 

Having been informed that I intended 
to take a cheap five-ounce bamboo rod, 
an excellent one of eight ounces, and 
seven dozen flies, he asked without hesi- 
tation, “ What kind of a gun?” 

“ A .45-90 repeater. Cartridges loaded 
with 350-grain bullet.” 

“Good! Now, can you stand it to sleep 
on the ground, without a tent, at tempo- 
rary camps?” 

As I didn’t object to being dimpled 
with rocks occasionally, the contract was 
sealed and delivered then and there. 
Three days later we started. The outfit 
consisted of a heavy work team and light 
wagon and two saddle horses; and a two- 
days’ drive landed us at Meeker, Colo- 
rado, where the horses were shod and 
supplies bought for the mountain trip. 

The fishing is not so good here as 
further up the stream, but as Sam had 
not “wet a line” in two years, he jointed 
a rod and fished from the bank, while I 
attended the buying and packing of the 
provisions. 

After an hour’s absence I found him 
playing Give and Take with a three-pound 
white fish—he having already captured 
ten trout. With a five-ounce rod and 
swift water, one has to be very careful in 
the handling of a three-pound fish. I 
was, therefore, pleased to note that Sam’s 
bump of caution was well developed and 
the necessity of a positive and gentle 
check was well understood by him. In- 
side of ten minutes he had netted his first 
Rocky Mountain white fish. 

Next morning we leisurely drove up 
White River Valley, which for six or 
seven miles is more than a mile wide and 























well farmed—hay, apparently, being the 
chief production. History tells us that 
when the Ute Indians had their head- 
quarters in this part of the valley some- 
thing besides hay was raised. It is 
peaceful enough now, but some of the 
old settlers recall with a shudder the day 
of the massacre at the agency when Agent 
Meeker was killed, his body horribly 
mutilated and pinned to the ground with 
sharpened barrel staves and his daughter 
carried into a brutal captivity. It is 
claimed that the ploughing of the In- 
dians’ race track by order of Mr. Meeker 
precipitated the massacre. 

Just over the Danforth Hills stands the 
monument erected to the memory of 
Major Thornburg and his command— 
another reminder of the uprising of the 
bloodthirsty Utes. Retaliation would 
seem to have been the proper thing, but 
I have never heard that anything of the 
kind happened. 

Ten or twelve miles above Meeker the 
river “cafions up”’ for a distance of six 
miles. Half way up the cajion, where a 
little flat has been formed by erosion, we 
made a two-days’ stop for the purpose of 
fishing. Having put up the tent and hop- 
pled the horses, we went up a little ravine 
in quest of fuel. At a narrow point in 
the gulch evidence of an Indian grave 
was found. The body of the brave had 
evidently been wrapped in a coarse 
blanket and placed in the bottom of the 
gulch. A dozen lodge poles had then 
been laid on and these covered with dirt 
by caving down the steep sides of the 
bank. The skeleton had been broken, 
and part of it washed away, but we found 
in the bottom of the gulch one small steel 
axe, a dozen blue beads, six steel arrow- 
points, part of a crude saddle, a willow 
water basket and an old Kentucky rifle 
with full-length stock and heavy barrel. 
Near the grave were the bones of a horse 
that had been sacrificed, in order that the 
master might have an easy way of ex- 
ploring the Happy Hunting Ground. 

Having hid the doubtful treasure, to 
await our return, we turned our attention 
to the fishing, which is always good at 
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this point. The river averages 125 feet 
in width, is quite swift and can only be 
waded on a few of the riffles. As Sam 
was anxious to try a new automatic reel 
and I one of the much-abused cheap split 
bamboo rods, which I had taken the pre- 
caution to re-wrap at intervals of two 
inches, we hastily donned our fishing 
suits and adjusted our rods. Sam put 
on a nine-foot leader, a Grizzly King and 
Brown Hackle, while I used a six-foot 
leader, a Coachman and Grey Hackle— 
all tied to No. 8 hooks. When the most 
killing fly had been found we would use 
but one—experience having shown one 
to be less expensive, less troublesome and 
more alluring to the overgrown monarchs 
of quiet places. Sam walked up-stream 
a mile and fished back to camp. A bak- 
er’s dozen was the result, principally taken 
on the Grizzly King and the largest weigh- 
ing 2% pounds. The writer fished down- 
stream and caught eight trout and three 
white fish. One of the trout weighed 
nearly three pounds and gave the little 
rod a severe test. His Lordship took the 
Coachman in a small pool and almost 
immediately insisted upon my following 
him over some deep and slippery riffles 
to calmer water below. Fortunately no 
camera fiend witnessed the great act. 
Sam was not pleased with his automatic. 
“It is altogether too good,” he said. 
“Why, I like well enough to see another 
man fish once in a while. You knowa 
fellow is likely to lose a fish now and 
then, or fall down, or break his rod, or 
give slack line, but that thing— Well, 
I'd sooner do the fishing myself.” 

It is hardly necessary to assert that 
trout and white fish graced the bill-of-fare 
that evening. It may have been a little 
early in the outing to critisize justly, but 
we thought the white fish nearly equal to 
its aristocratic neighbor. While its flesh 
is not quite so firm as that of the trout, 
it is fully as sweet and the bones all ad- 
here to the spine. It takes the sunken 
fly readily and often rises to the surface 
for it. When hooked it sticks close to 
the bottom and rarely shows an inclina- 
tion to leave the pool. 
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Early next morning we put a lunch of 
biscuits and dried venison in our pockets 
and headed down-stream for an all day’s 


fishing bout. Each kept the side of the 
stream assigned him, as closely as cir- 
cumstances would permit, until noon, 
when we lunched, gave our catch to a 
passing ranchman and kept on our way. 
At the first bend Sam found a !ong pool 
with something in it. He was casting 
from a small sandy island towards deep 
water near the opposite shore and, as my 
side of the stream at that point seemed 
entirely barren, I sat down and watched 
him work a two-pounder into his net. 
His next cast was directed at a bit of foam, 
overhung and flanked on each side by 
bushes. It was a difficult underhand 
cast of 40 feet and a variation of a foot 
meant trouble. I was not surprised to 
see the first attempt fall short a couple of 
feet, for it takes considerable nerve to face 
an abatis with a line of unknown length; 
but while congratulating myself with “I 
thought so” the line again straightened 
and the fly fell just beyond the foam and 
within six inches of the bank. In an in- 
stant there was a commotion of consider- 
able magnitude, followed by a well bent 
rod—and then I noticed that Sam was 
chewing his cud with a vigor quite unus- 
ual with ruminating animals. According 
to the scriptural language of our friend 
Squires that trout “just riz up and gat” 
and Sam was anything but communi- 
cative for the next ten minutes. Then he 
netted his largest fish of the outing (four 
and a quarter pounds), winked knowingly 
at me across the channel and returned to 
his casting as if nothing of consequence 
had recently taken place. His next good 
fish refused to stay with him and then he 
found one at the foot of the pool which 
showed 234 on the pocket scale. As 
Sam seemed determined to have the big 
one that escaped, I left him and filled my 
basket at three pools below—the largest 
fish weighing slightly over three pounds. 

Perseverance, and a repeated change 
of flies, had brought Sam his reward, for 
when we met at camp he displayed with 
pardonable pride the four large ones taken 


from one pool. The last one weighed an 
even four pounds and, when we had 
sufficiently admired his beautiful tints, 
Sam gave vent to his joy about as follows: 

“I feel very well now, thank you. 
Don’t care whether I ever catch another 
fish or not. If it wasn’t for that nice 
looking girl living just below here, I'd. 
give the cowboy yell a couple of times. 
If you say so we'll quit fishing right now 
and go to hunting, for I've had my share 
of the fun already. Whew! but you’d’a 
laughed to have seen that last circus. I 
tried half a dozen different flies and then 
I waited about fifteen minutes and tried 
him with a Gnat and he gobbled it the 
first rattle out of the box. The first thing 
he did was to salute and then forward 
and back. That was kind of a surprise 
party and I turned that little crank 
mighty lively and then let her whirl again, 
to keep the rod from shutting up like a 
jack-knife. Then he tried alamend left 
and back to place and humped himself 
to the right and danced on the corner a 
while, and, when that didn’t work, he 
swung round on grand right and left and 
saluted again. Then he danced in the 
middle a minute, kind 0’ confused like as. 
if he didn’t remember what come next, 
and then he scooted down-stream on for- 
ward all. You bet I forwarded all right, 
for I couldn’t hang back much on that 
little hook, and I was mighty tickled 
when he said ‘Swing your pardy and 
promenade to place.’ I got a little sassy 
when I noticed he was losing time and 
called out, ‘Fourth gent to the right! 
forward three! take pardner for sweet 
home!’ and then he come up with his 
tongue out about a foot and I dropped 
the grip-sack under him. Don’t you 
think we had better stay here another 
day or two?” 

To the explanation that the green fields. 
of Thrace lay still higher up the river, 
Sam responded somewhat ambiguously 
that he had forgotten about the grass be- 
ing scanty at our present camp. Never- 
theless, the tent stakes were pulled early 
next morning and the prospecting for 
new and better territory begun. Four 
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miles up-stream we came to some pools 
which Sam imagined looked “ unctuous.” 
He also discovered a meadow nearby. 
There were still other reasons why we 
should tarry and one of them revealed 
the circumstance that in some past age 
Sam had read portions of the Bible. 
Later on he apologized by saying that 
his study had been confined to the two 





mads of Judea always rested on Sunday 
(this was Saturday) and that over-training 
was raising havoc—yes, havoc—with our 
equine wonders. And so it came to pass 
that we rested again and when we had 
fished five hours Sam had 10 small ones 
and I 14 that averaged 34 of a pound 
each. The Fates manifestly found pleas- 
ure in punishing Sam for pretending to 


‘* We spread our blankets in starry bivowac.”’ 


days preceding the annual cattle round- 
up—thereby leaving strangers to infer 
that he sought absolution for unavoidable 
impending sin and his friends to believe 
him in search of choice synonyms where- 
with to break the monotony of the ad- 
jectives so frequently hurled at the head 
of the guileless and nimble yearling. Be 
this as it may, Sam said the ancient no- 


believe in so many Sundays; for about 
sunset I hooked and landed a 434 -pound 
trout, the largest fish of our trip. 

We now pulled out for Buford, twenty 
miles above Meeker, and, having received 
our mail and sent home the largest of our 
trout, again headed up-stream and camped 
for another day’s fishing a short distance 
above the mouth of the South Branch. 
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Although the stream is narrow here there 
is considerable promising water and fair 
success attended our efforts. Ten miles 
above another stop was made at the 
mouth of Marvine Creek. There are few 
pools here and as the trout are not partial 
to the rapids in September we saddled 
our riding horses and visited Marvine 
Lakes—the home of thousands of half- 
pound trout. The record breaker may 
there use two or more flies to advantage 
as, at certain points, one is sure of a rise 
to every cast. The fish, however, are 
not so good as those in the streams—the 
result of a seeming scarcity of food. 

At the mouth of Lost Creek, two miles 
above the junction of Marvine and White, 
the wagon road practically ends. The 
only house there was occupied by a Mr. 
Paul who was seeking to regain his 
shattered health by a four months’ out- 
ing. When we drove up and made our 
wishes known, he very kindly volunteered 
to take charge of our surplus accoutre- 
ments until we should return. Sam 
thought fish to be the genteel medium 
of exchange. He was not fish hungry 
himself but, as he imagined Mr. Paul to 
be, he caught 14 and presented them to 
the household. Prompted by an emotion 
that Mr. Paul might also be meat hungry, 
I rode up into Lost Park and killed a 
yearling buck that had the temerity to 
begin feeding at sunset. These encourag- 
ing incidents provoked a good feeling 
that lasted through the ordeal of assort- 
ing and packing our trappings for the 
first grand march to Ripple Creek, ten 
miles away. 

Rumor had said that one of our pack 
horses, Sir George, was called a pack 
animal because of never having borne 
anything more weighty than a work 
harness. This naturally led us to believe 
that the forthcoming seance would be 
spirited and full of frolic and suggested 
precaution. We therefore first tied our 
unknown to a tree with an inch rope and 
blindfolded him. Sam had suggested 
the examination of the right eye with an 
X rays instrument for germs of cussed- 
ness, but want of time and other things 
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interfered. I stood about five kick lengths 
away, while Sam slipped a blanket over 
his back. Blanket No. 2 and the saddle 
followed and still no sign. 

“Sure this horse was never packed 
before ?” 

“Never,” I said, recalling what the 
jockey, of whom I bought, had said. 

“Well, take off the blind and see if he 
is awake.” 

Ten-minutes later Sir George was nip- 
ping off the heads of wild oats, which 
grew about him, apparen'ly happy in the 
thought that his adornment weighed only 
200 pounds. Five miles on our way his 
pack slipped and, when we looked behind, 
he was contentedly following with pack 
and saddle intact but in dangerous prox- 
imity to the ground. Then we fell on 
Sir George’s neck and blessed him: and 
we also blessed our lucky stars, and the 
jockey who unintentionally had lied to 
me, and all liars in general, and, when 
the pack had been replaced with a confi- 
dence that bespoke volumes for future 
happiness, we again moved up the wind- 
ing trail which had grown smoother by 
reason of our late discovery. 

By the way, these mountain trails are 
handy and curious things. The Indians 
made them, we are told, but the Indians 
make no such claim. They will tell you, 
if you ask them, that the delicate tracings, 
connecting mountain and valley and river 
and lake, were made by deer and elk in 
passing from one feeding ground to 
another, and that the aborigines followed 
the unknown main trails confidently, 
certain of reaching delightful park-like 
resorts by the easiest grades compatible 
with direct and pleasant courses. The 
runways of the white-tailed deer in our 
Eastern forests are made under quite 
different conditions. Naturally they tra- 
verse the dense and secluded portions of 
the forest and lead to stream and lake. 
As the mule deer does not follow any 
known course, when frightened or pur- 


sued, his refuge is not marked by any 


tell-tale path. Not so, however, with his 
feeding and loafing place. A _ well-de- 
fined path leads to it. Very frequently 




















this path is found to lead through the 
middle of sage-brush or grassy parks and 
thence by the most open woods to other 
avenues and parks, much depending upon 
the amount of shooting done in that par- 
ticular region. Many of these trails are 
formed by migratory animals and, when 
mapped, look precisely like our rivers. 
Perhaps a solitary buck has wandered to 
an elevated and almost inaccessible 
mountain overlooking the source of a 
river. The first heavy snow storm in the 
fall is quite certain to start him down to- 
wards a warmer clime. Every side gulch 
and ridge helps to broaden the trail as it 
extends down the valley. When the 
snow has been left behind most of the 
trail makers strike into the side gulches 
again and await a later snow before start- 
ing earnestly for the winter resort. The 
absence of a trail up Ripple Creek told 
that the excellent game resort at its head 
was reached by an easier grade up some 
other stream or gulch. It also suggested 
a game colony half-way up the stream, 
the result of much hunting on the plateau 
above and considerable travel on the 
lower part of the creek where it joins 
White River. The mountains along the 
creek seemed inaccessible to anything 
but daring footmen, but having great 
faith in the acrobatic capabilities of Colo-+ 
rado horses we spread our blankets in 
starry bivouac and slept with a premo- 
nition that all would be right on the 
morrow. Very early in the morning 
Sam, in the guise of illusion dispeller, 
reported three of the horses gone—stam- 
peded by a wandering bull elk. When 
an examination of the back track had 
revealed no heart-breaking impressions, 
Sam cheerfully saddled up and at 9 
o'clock brought in the wild-eyed estrays. 
The climb to the middle plateau was 
next in order and here again we had mis- 
haps. Sam opened the comedy of errors 
by miscalculating the height of a stout 
limb while riding up a forty degree hill. 
A sharp knot caught him on the head 
and cut his hat and scalp. The limb 
next struck his shoulder and threw him 
out of the saddle. Any one but a cow- 
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boy would have been killed or seriously 
injured, but Sam came up smiling and 
said he was ready for more. I next 
ripped one of my rubber fishing boots 
from hip to ankle by being crowded 
against a tree, while riding through dense 
woods, and, later in the day, had my scalp 
cut to the bone by the slipping of Sam’s 
knife while we were hurriedly cutting up 
anelk. Although I made light of it, it 
was a matter of serious regret, for Sam 
is as tender-hearted as a woman and that 
accidental blow destroyed much of the 
pleasure of his outing. 

The elk was killed in rather an unus- 
ual way. Fifteen hundred feet above 
the river there are a number of moist 
benches and undulating grassy patches 
and there we discovered the fresh track 
of a bull elk. It was the work of only a 
few minutes to unsaddle and picket our 
horses and then the trail was carefully 
followed along a damp wooded flat to a 
rock-covered district on a hill side. 
Crossing this considerable opening we 
regained the trail and had gone but a few 
rods when the object of the search was 
seen only forty yards distant. Sam raised 
his rifle and, as he did so, the bull turned 
his head and looked at us, thus present- 
ing atempting head shot. At the report 
of the rifle the elk sprang to his feet, 
seemingly in a dazed condition, but before 
he could decide which way to go a 350- 
grain bullet under the ear had ended all 
doubt. A careful examination showed 
that the first bullet (300 grains) had 
struck squarely on the edge of the bone 
over the eye and been completely shat- 
tered while the bone was scarcely broken. 
The packing of the meat to camp was 
easily accomplished by cutting out the 
bones and placing equal weights of the 
meat in strong grain bags. When again 
in camp the disposal of the surplus caused 
some agitation of mind until two meat 
hungry bands of pilgrims—bound for 
that paradise of trout fishermen, Trap- 
per’s Lake—happened along. These 
good people, with a small army of attend- 
ants, seemed to think it more blessed to 
receive than to give and, as we were of a 
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contrary opinion, no quibbling disgraced 
the transaction. 

Now that we were free to resume our 
sauntering, we hastily prepared the bull’s 
head for the finishing touches of the taxi- 
dermist and, together with some weighty 
camp trappings, hung it in an airy and 
safe place. Then we broke camp and 
built our next fire on the shore of Trap- 
per’s Lake—a majestic sylvan retreat 
and a blessing to all tired wanderers. At 
some time in the misty past it was cer- 
tainly less desirable as a loafing place, 
even if more majestic. Certain indica- 
tions show the 2000-feet-deep cup-like 
depression to have been the crater ofa 
volcano, while others are suggestive of 
the basin’s having been occupied by a 
glacier which destroyed the lower side 
and made a furrow for the present river. 
The lake is nearly two miles long by one 
in width and is over 500 feet deep in the 
middle. The trout, in its waters, vary 
but little in size and weigh 34 of a pound 
each. On the bars, and at well-known 
points along the shore, one is sure of a 
fish at every cast at sunset. I happened 
to know these things by the experience 
of previous visits but as Sam wished to 
verify all weighty assertions we took our 
rods and anchored a borrowed “ dugout” 
on a bar where the water was 25 feet 
deep. Sam then dropped a Queen of the 
Waters fifty feet from the boat and re- 
covered it intact—remarking at the time 
that veracity was a very solemn thing. 
By way of retaliation I switched a Coach- 
man onto the pronounced barren spot, 
let it sink a couple of feet and was re- 
warded with a trout of the usual size. 
This plan succeeded so well that we soon 
had enough for present needs and then 
we caught and released a few—hoping, 
but failing, to get one of larger size. 

Camp had been made in a cleared spot 
in the centre of a thicket of small pines 
that grew near the water. A narrow, 
winding path connected the great world 
with our little one and a small fire sufficed 
to warm and light our cozy kingdom. 
There was an indescribable sense of se- 
curity and privacy about it that should 
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have brought contentment in all the word 
implies; but that evening, when the camp 
fire was singing its grandest anthem, Sam 
suddenly broke in with: “Suppose we 
pack up in the morning and try some 
other place?” 

All anticipations of a study of the 
geology of the place vanished instantly. 
“Why ?” I asked in great surprise. 

“ Because this is not sport in the best 
sense of the word. I don’t understand 
why all the trout caught here should 
weigh 34 of a pound each when there 
are plenty of large ones in the outlet. 
There may be better ones in the deep 
water, but I have never heard of any be- 
ing taken and even if they could be 
caught with sunken bait there wouldn’t 
be much fun in it. There is no excite- 
ment in fishing when you know that at 
every cast a fish will wiggle up from the 
bottom and take your fly as if he had all 
summer to do it in. When it comes to 
trout fishing for sport, give me stream 
fishing with its uncertainties. Of course 
the scenery is grand here and the place 
would suit most people, but you know 
I’m one of the restless sort and a past 
master in the matter of scenery, and one 
day on each lake is enough. Sabe?” 

As I both understood and agreed with 
him, we headed our horses down-stream 
next morning and, at noon, unsaddled on 
the shore of Big Fish Lake—another 
elysium with which the most exacting 
could find no fault. The trout ranged 
from one to three pounds in weight and 
were readily taken by casting from the 
shore whenever the water was rippled by 
wind. There were also ducks and grouse 
and deer, and a little investigation would 
have revealed elk and possibly bear. 
However, we were out to “spy the land” 
and did not think it best to tarry so far 
from headquarters with a limited convey- 
ance; so, after another night with the 
stars for a tent, we retraced our steps, 
crossed White River and, having climbed 
a pathless divide, made camp at Lost 
Lake—the head of Williams River. 

One might here consider himself be- 
yond the jurisdiction of human govern- 
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ment. A novice would 
unduly inflate himself 
under the impression that 
he had discovered some- 
thing. I have often 
thought myself an ex- 
plorer and, in some out- 
of-the-way and sacred 
nook, which Imagination 
had likened unto Father 
Ryan’s “Valley of Si- 
lence” found a picket pin, 
or the marks of an axe, 
ora whiskey bottle. 
Enough of the latter 
were found at Lost Lake 
to show that in all prob- 
ability some of our pre- 
decessors had 

“*Heard songs in the silence.” 
Nevertheless, we found 
it quiet enough. In fact 
we were inclined to gloat 
over the circumstance 
that within the State 
lines we could get no 
farther from civilization. 
Sam evidently enjoyed 
being monarch of the 
broad park country seen 
from camp, where 

“The rustle of a silken fold” 


was not likely to disturb 
his schemes for explora- 
tion; for he promptly 
suggested that two days 
were little enough in 
which to investigate such 
a paradise. 

Well conditioned 
Western rovers do not 
spend much time in mak- 
ing camp. Sam’s con- 
dition was such that he 
insisted upon calling camp any place with- 
in 200 yards of where the flour and pack 
saddles had been pitched. I think there 
are times in the life of every Western 
hunter when any other course would be 
considered effeminate. Having passed 
the heroic stage, I exposed my desire 


Fish Creek Falls. 





Near Steamboat Springs, Northwestern Colorado. 


for luxury by smoothing the ground and 
throwing the wagon sheet over a con- 
venient pole, while Sam was seeking an 
introduction to the denizens of the lake 
with no thought of a comfortable night 
beyond the spreading of a blanket. 

An afternoon ride of eight miles down 
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the valley, and the return by a circuitous 
route over a plateau which lies at the foot 
of the Flat Top Cliffs, was greatly enjoyed. 
This viewing for the first time of an ele- 
vated country, alternating in grassy parks 
and evergreen clumps, well watered by 
cold and dashing trout streams and well 
populated by all kinds of Western game 
animals, is both refreshing and exciting. 
It is especially interesting to those who 
have killed their share of large game and 
who can therefore devote the entire time 
to the landscape without a disturbing de- 
sire to kill every living wild thing that 
comes in view. The impulse which moves 
us from canvas to canvas in the gilded 
art gallery is ever present in these un- 
known wilds. What is beyond that hill ? 
and the answer, We shall see to-morrow, 
are matters of every day life, and yet this 
inherent curiosity is the source of all ad- 
vancement. Without it I should not 
have had the pleasure of studying the 
ways of a band of mule deer during the 
midday siesta next day when Sam had 
agreed to “explore” one half of our uni- 
verse and I the other. Wishing to see 
what lay beyond a certain ridge, I dis- 
mounted and cautiously approached the 
top. In a slight bushy depression, and 
less than 60 feet away, were three fawns, 
four does and two bucks. I was well 
concealed and watched them with inter- 
est. One of the does was lying down 
and chewing her cud with quiet satisfac- 
tion. Another one, in doubtful repose, 
was being reminded of the dinner hour 
by an impatient fawn. <A two-year-old 
buck stood broadside, only 30 feet away, 
and chewed his cud with a decided vigor. 
Another fawn was listlessly nibbling at 
some leaves above its head. Suddenly 
a four-prong buck, that I had not seen 
before, jumped up and bounded into the 
centre of the circle. He was suspicious 
and gazed wildly around and sniffed the 
air in all directions. The others became 
more or less interested and one doe con- 
descended to get up. When the attempt 
to create a sensation had failed, the crest- 
fallen monarch returned to his bed. 
Without moving my head I picked a 
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piece of bark from a log and tossed it 
over the bushes towards the nearest 
buck. He jumped sidewise and then 
came back and tried to locate the fallen 
object. Another piece struck within three 
feet of him but he paid no attention to it. 
Tiring of the play, I was inclined to cre- 
ate a panic by stepping into view, but 
finally decided to retire without noise and 
gain the top of the ridge by a roundabout 
course. 

Sam returned at dark and reported 
that he had ridden over a beautiful 
wooded country, with enough park-like 
openings to keep him in good humor, 
and had seen 25 or 30 deer. He had 
also jumped a band of elk, discovered a 
much frequented lick and a bed of hema- 
tite iron. There was nothing within ten 
miles of camp that called for further in- 
vestigation and he was ready to start for 
Pagoda Peak where we would make a 
permanent camp, with occasional two- 
days’ outings towards Sleepy Cap and 
the Lower Williams River country. As 
this was agreeable, we decided to follow 
a wooded spur of the Danforth Hills to 
the park country below Pagoda, and next 
morning got one of Winthrop’s early 
starts. It was well that we did so, for we 
were considerably delayed by fallen trees 
and precipitous ravines—all of which 
caused frequent re-adjustment of the 
packs. Late in the afternoon we entered 
a more open country and, at dark, made 
one of Sam’s famous camps on the head 
of Shell Creek, one mile south of Pagoda. 
The evening camp fire was made doubly 
agreeable by the presence of a hunting 
party of three that arrived a little later. 
The guide (W. A. Crissman of Glenwood 
Springs) was a fine specimen of the in- 
telligent Western hunter and had ran- 
sacked the whole country west of the 
Mississippi River. He had in tow an 


exceedingly interesting couple: one be- 
ing a mining engineer who had lived 12 
years in Brazil and the other a native 
Brazilian who owned a million coffee 
trees. When the mining, the fur, fin and 
feather, and the constellations of the 
Lower Tropics had been discussed, our 

















new friends gave us a detailed history of 
the Brazilian coffee industry. To our 
surprise we learned that Brazil produces 
more than one-half the coffee consumed 
in the United States and that the three 
famous varieties—Mocha, Rio and Java 
all come from the same tree. In fact 
there is one general receptacle for all the 
coffee harvested on each plantation.. The 
different grades or brands are made by 
running the berries over inclined screens; 
the Java going into one box, the Mocha 
into another, and so on. The smaller 
grains are preferred by the natives. Our 
Brazilian friend hugged the camp fire and 
shivered the whole evening. Beyond an 
occasional monosyllable he did not speak, 
but when, to his delight, we finally re- 
tired he was polite enough to say in Por- 
tugese that he had enjoyed the evening 
very much. 

Climbing the highest mountain, in the 
vicinity of a new camp, for the purpose 
of viewing the country and locating the 
most desirable fields for future explora- 
tion, is always a wise precaution. At 
least Sam thought it a good plan and so 
we climbed—he a bald mountain five 
miles west of camp, and I Mount Pagoda 
(which could not have been more ap- 
propriately named). In addition to a 
charming view of a beautiful country, 
free from the encroachments of the soil 
tiller, 1 had the good fortune to meet a 
unique character, likewise bent on a scan- 
ning mission. I had found it very easy 
travelling until reaching the walls of the 
pagoda which shoot perpendicularly into 
the air. Here a winding break in the 
cliff offered a precarious footing. De- 
positing my rifle in a place of safety, I 
accepted the challenge and climbed to 
the top—a level spot 100 feet in diameter 
with an artificial stone pile, four feet high, 
in the centre. In walking around this 
monument to Excelsior, I nearly fell over 
a specimen of the genus homo that ap- 
parently belonged to the Indian race. 
His long black hair fell over his face and 
hung down his back and he wore neither 
shirt nor hat. A thin, buttonless coat 
covered his back and shoulders, but his 
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naked breast was exposed as fully as 
possible to the chilling wind in disdainful 
bravado. As I stepped into sight he 
threw his hair from his face by a back- 
ward toss of the head and made a quick 
motion towards his hip pocket. In the 
vicinity of Boston this would be indicative 
of an impulsive soul searching for a 
pocket edition of the Iliad; at St. Louis 
it might mean a propitiatory offering to 
the God of Expectoration; but here, on 
this lonely mountain top, it brought vis- 
ions of the uncommunicative and gentle- 
manly being who runs a ferry on the 
Styx. The fact that the Indian had sud- 
denly been transformed into a Mexican 
or unwashed nondescript and that a grimy 
hand clutched a revolver handle longer 
than a momentary surprise demanded, 
made the situation quite embarrassing. 
The further discovery that this wild indi- 
vidual was not a hunter, no rifle being in 
sight, stamped him as an escaped convict. 
(At the moment I forgot that his gun was 
probably at the bottom of the cliff near 
my own). Under these captivating con- 
ditions I did not think it wise to pull my 
handkerchief or attempt bribery with a 
plug of Climax which nestled in my hip 
pocket. Extreme loquacity seemed bet- 
ter. Inside of two minutes this dark- 
skinned stranger knew me to be an indi- 
gent farmer with no bright prospects. 
Being more reserved it took him an hour 
to tell a very little, but it finally developed 
that he was hunting deer for their hides 
and was not fond of society. He even 
intimated that he had a way of making 
solitude when hunters became intrusive. 
I did not ask for details. It was also re- 
vealed that he did not know the month 
of the year nor his own age. He had 
followed the mountains from Mexico and 
was on his way to British America. He 
knew the habits of all the birds and beasts 
of Western America and it was certain 
his knowledge had not been gleaned from 
books. Preceding such a man down an 
almost vertical cliff is conducive to spinal 
chills, but it was accomplished without 
accident and we parted to meet no more. 
For a week after this we daily found evi- 
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dence of this man’s skill in the stripped 
carcasses of deer and then, one bright 
morning, we discovered the trail of his 
well-laden horse and burro leading out 
of the country. In one thing he had been 
consistent: he had asserted that he 
would kill any man he caught shooting 
a fawn. Possibly, at some time, a pet 
fawn had been his only friend. At any 
rate we found no fawns among the dozens 
of skinned carcasses. 

The equinoctial storm struck us here 
and was especially violent. It not only 
brought two feet of snow but forced us 
from a comfortable camp in the woods 
to one in an open park that falling trees 
could not reach. Our quiet happy loit- 
erings in sunny openings and shady 
nooks were now ended. We had en- 
joyed them to the limit—knowing the 
end would come too soon. To wander 
for a time, with scarcely a motive, through 
clean grassy avenues: and piny clusters, 
all so perfect as to seem like the handi- 
work of some long forgotten race, is really 
essential to the development of all that 
is grand and harmonizing in camp life in 
this section. Then, too, with the tranquil 
days, there must also be days of thrilling 
excitement and days brimming with suc- 
cesses, disappointments and fatigues, and 
each made worthy of remembrance by 
contrast. We could not complain. We 
had filled each cup the best we knew and 


“Drank it as the Fates ordained it.” 


We had even picketted the horses in a 
little obscure park, so that deer and other 
animals, in crossing the large meadow in 
front of camp, would loiter in a natural 
way and give us a chance to study them. 
Only once had we been tempted to break 
the silence of Nature and that when the 
largest buck we had ever seen crossed 
directly in line with the rising sun—his 
immense horns gleaming like diamonds 
from drops of water upon them. 

“What a monster!” and Sam picked 
up his gun and stepped to the edge of 
the cover. 

“Why didn’t you shoot?” I asked, 
when he returned to his unfinished 
breakfast. 
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“He didn’t see me and we didn’t really 
need him,” was the pointed rejoinder; 
and Sam was nearer the top of the lad- 
der, in my estimation, than ever before. 
With the ending of the listless, inactive 
existence came the cheering lines of the 
unknown poet: 

““But unenvied your joys while the richest you miss, 
And beyond you no brighter life lies. 

Who would part with his cares for enjoyment like this, 

When the tears that embitter the pure spirit’s bliss 
May be pearls in the crown of the skies?” 

And with the snow came the desire 
for continual activity and the fever for 
hunting. It seemed certain that an elk 
could be killed whenever wanted, as a 
band had been located in an unfrequented 
spot and it would probably remain there, 
if undisturbed, until another heavy fall of 
snow, but we wanted a silver-tip bear 
badly and the signs near our present 
camp were not of the kind that reached 
to heaven. Nevertheless, each made a 
long ride the day following the storm. 
Hundreds of deer had crossed the divide 
between Williams and White rivers the 
night before on their way to the winter 
range on lower White River, but the elk 
had not moved. One bear track, which 
measured 714x12 inches, I followed for 
five miles and, while returning to camp, 
again found the same track near my 
starting point. Sam had seen nothing 
but deer; but he argued the bear I had 
followed, having returned to his starting 
point, could be easily trapped. An op- 
portunity of the kind must be accepted 
and, accordingly, I rode to the mouth of 
Shell Creek and unearthed a 40-pound 
trap which had been cached on our way 
in. I also secured some trout for bait 
and, near a hunters’ camp on a mesa, an 
addition of spoiled venison. With these 
savory tidbits we baited our trap and 
awaited developments, The next three 
days were given to exploration on the 
northern slopes of the Williams River 
Divide. It proved to be a fine game 
country but hard to ride over and too 
far from civilization to make it a desirable 
point for campers. With unlimited time 
we would go there again. On the fourth 


morning we found the trap missing and 
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the V shaped pen some- 
what out of plumb. Sam 
cut a pigeon-wing or two 
and proposed sacrificing 
a hecatomb when he got 
one. We hastily pick- 
etted the horses in the 
nearest park, filled our 
rifle magazines and took 
up the trail which led 
down a small tributary 
of the Williams. At first 
the way was fairly open 
and Bruin made excellent 
progress. There was no 
question about the bear 
being the one we had 
planned to catch. Sev- 
eral measurements of the 
track gave an average of 
7% x12 inches and we 
gleefully guessed his 
weight at 700 pounds. 
By way of emphasis Sam 
backed his assertion with 
a bet of another heca- 
tomb. Presently the 
down-stream route be- 
came so tangled that 
Bruin got mad and 
chewed up small trees 
and took an occasional 
mouthful out of the clog. 
Then he crossed a high ridge and entered 
another tangle of short evergreens. 

“We are likely to find him here,” whis- 
pered Sam. ‘Get the wax out of your 
ears, keep even with me, but don’t get in 
front and don’t make any noise. If he 
gets loose, shoot for his spine, his head 
or his fore-shoulders.” 

A little further on was a small opening 
where a lot of pine branches had been 
broken and chewed and piled together. 
The edge of the open spot had just been 
gained when there was a rattle,a roar, 
and a very energetic movement on the 
opposite side, and a bear’s head was thrust 
into the clearing. Apparently the clog 
had interfered with his forward movement 
and he stood facing us only 30 feet away. 
We fired almost together and then dropped 











‘* He threw his hair from his face by a backward toss of the head 
and made a quick motion towards his hip pocket.” 


to our knees to get under the smoke. 
We could see nothing. There had been 
a sharp click of the guard levers but that 
seemed long ago. In place of the antici- 
pated violent commotion there was a 
silence that almost choked me. Sam 
jumped to his feet, looked sharply into 
the thicket and said, in a self-satisfied and 
natural voice: “ He’s dead. Shake!” 
One bullet had entered at the eye and 
smashed through the brain; the other 
was two inches lower and had broken 
his jaw and gone into the throat. He 
was a big one and weighed about 600 
pounds. I joked Sam a little about his 
hand trembling when he examined the 
bullet -holes, but I should have felt like 
kicking him had it been otherwise. When 
it came to packing to camp the hide and 
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head, the fat and some of the meat, one 
of our horses refused to be comforted 
and hadto beled. Sir George, however, 
was more of a ccsmopolite and took his 
medicine after cutting a few minor didos. 

Somewhere in the world of books there 
isa proverb about a bird in hand beating— 
Well, say two pairs. We were reminded 
of it when the time came to load the pack 
animals with elk meat for home consump- 
tion. Some keen-scented hunter had 
discovered our elk yard, killed two of its 
inmates and sent the others to unknown 
pastures. In consequence there remained 
one of two courses: either find another 
band and select a bull with choice antlers 
or take the track of the first wanderer and 
follow it tothe end. As we already had 
a fairly good head, the latter course was 
held to be the quickest and most certain. 
Furthermore it was decided to hunt to- 
gether for fear that, if alone, each might 
be successful and kill more game than 
the law permitted and more than could 
be packed out of the woods. With this 
programme before us, and our blankets 
and a little provender in grain sacks be- 
hind us, we rode west along the divide 
which ends at Sleepy Cap, twenty miles 
distant. 

About six miles west of Pagoda there 
is a succession of breaks in this great 
dividing ridge and in one of these we 
found three fresh tracks leading towards 
the north. While they were not so large 
as to lead to the conclusion that a “brush 
heap” set of horns accompanied them, 
we willingly followed them six miles toa 
big lick and spring where they diverged 
from a well made game trai] towards a 
broken and more densely wooded section. 
Leaving our horses and camping kit here 
we followed on—the trail leading over 
very rough ground at first and then 
around a mountain covered with dead 
aad fallen timber. Twice during the 
afternoon we started our game but 
caught no glimpse of it. The elk were 
very wild but, at last, began circling. We 
did not object to this but,so large was 
the circle that, at sunset, we were still 
three miles from camp. Leaving the 


trail, with a disgusted tired feeling we 
went to camp, made some coffee in a to- 
mato can and spread our blankets upon 
boughs thrown on the snow. 

Soon after daybreak I awoke and was 
about to make some undignified com- 
ments on the primitive ways of man, 
when the insinuating odor of an elk, borne 
on the morning air, dissipated all thought 
of the misery of roughing it. The next 
instant we were electrified with a nearby 
wheezy, bugle-like blare, which once 
heard is never forgotten—the bugle call 
of a bull elk. Before it really ended we 
were on our feet and each held a cocked 
rifle. Near the big lick, and only 125 
yards away, stood a two-year-old bull in- 
flated with the consciousness of a reign- 
ing monarch and presumably willing to 
meet any other antlered knight in the 
woods with similar or dissimilar convic- 
tions. In his anxiety to get a good shot 
Sam stepped off his blanket into the snow 
and the breaking of the crust was heard 
by the ever-alert bull. Disdaining to 
start with a frightened jump, as elk often 
do, our bugler sought the shelter of the 
nearest cover by means of the graceful, 
long-paced trot, so common with the 
species, but before he passed from sight 
four 350-grain bullets had been sent in 
his direction. The smoke hung heavy 
among the trees and the reports echoed 
among the neighboring hills. We had 
not heard the elk fall but each felt that 
his aim had beentrue. Besides this, the 
silence was impressive and convincing. 


As we turned from the battle-like scene 


towards the hills which had repeated our 
shots we momentarily paused. The 
broad expanse of silent woodland and 
meadow, the mountain tops touched with 
the rising sun, and all without a blemish 
from the hand of man, brought a pecu- 
liar thought to each. We had rudely 
broken the silence of the mountains—and 
the morning silence is holy. But the 
conditions were unfavorable for reverie. 
Sam recovered first: 

“Sorry we had to wake the wood 
nymphs, but, you know, we are out of 
meat. I suppose it might be called re- 




















morse this morning, but lots of mornings 
I have hesitated, with my finger on the 
trigger, hoping to hear some sound that 
would justify me in pulling. Ever feel 
that way?” 

I was honest enough to acknowledge 
that I had—call it superstition, if you 
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will. And then we built a fire and ate a 
light and hastily prepared breakfast. We 
packed our few belongings and took up 
the blood-stained trail. Within two 
hundred yards of the big lick the elk was 
found dead. The outing had ended. 


AN EVENTFUL NIGHT. 


An Original Extract From an Unpublished Idyl of the King. 


By 8. D. 


HREE of us had made arrangements 

to start the following morning on 

a camp hunt of several weeks’ duration, 

and I was busily engaged until a late hour 

loading rifle cartridges and shot-shells; 

for there was a probability of encounter- 

ing all sorts of game and I had laid in a 

supply of arms and ammunition, with a 
view to all possible contingencies. 

All of my brother sportsmen, who have 
enjoyed the supreme felicity of a long trip 
to a big game range, can understand the 
varied nature of my evening's employ- 
ment without putting me to the bother 
of more explicit enumeration, and will 
probably believe me when I say that it 
was late, very late, when I replaced my 
freshly-oiled revolvers in their scabbards 
and found that nothing further required 
my attention, and that I was at last at 
liberty to seek a little much-needed re- 
pose. With the intention of ascertaining 
the exact time I consulted my watch; 
but found, as is usual in such cases, that 
neglect in winding had caused a tempo- 
rary halt in the ‘‘running gears” of my 
usually reliable time piece ; for the hands 
were doggedly indicating the supper hour, 
whereas I was tolerably well aware of the 
fact that the supper dishes had been 
cleared away long ago, and the cook 
herself was doubtless traversing in her 
dreams the “ould sod” of her native 
country, and relating her ‘‘’Merikin’’ ex- 
periences for the benefit of the home folks. 
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I had promised to be ready and the 
boys were to call for me at 4 a. m., in 
time to connect with the morning train, 
and it was with some doubts of my ability 
to awake in season that I finally lay down 
for a short nap, and as a natural conse- 
quence, my sleep was fitful and broken, 
and I started up at length fully confident 
that I had slept too late and had been 
left behind. 

However, nothing was to be seen or 
heard of my friends. In fact, there were 
no signs, either on earth below or in the 
sky above, to indicate the coming of day; 
but still I feared to indulge in more sleep 
and, to keep myself awake, I brought my 
small library into requisition and skimmed 
o’er a volume or two of Scott and Bul- 
wer. Finally I became interested in 
Tennyson, and would have probably con- 
tinued reading until daybreak if my soli- 
tude had not been disturbed by a decided 
rattle at the door. 

“Come in, fellows!”” I exclaimed 
cheerfully—believing that my friends had 
come at last. ‘You don’t know how 
glad I am to see you”— and then I 
paused; for the door had swung open 
and a visitor, totally unexpected and of 
most extraordinary appearance, had 
glided in the room and sank down on 
one knee at my feet. 

Divested of his unique wearing apparel 
and arrayed in something more seemly, 
he would have attracted no more atten- 
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tion on the street than any other white- 
haired urchin of twelve or fourteen sum- 
mers; but imagine my surprise at finding 
the sanctity of my apartment invaded by 
a rather Irishy-looking hoodlum, with a 
wolfish eye and mouth, and habited in a 
costume that might be described with 
sufficient accuracy as consisting of a pair 
of artistically-constructed rawhide stock- 
ings and an upper garment of lace leather, 
resembling in fit the well-known George 
Barnard “A1” coat, but cut with an 
evident intent to imitate Upthegrove’s 
far-famed sleeveless production. This, 
belted at the waist with a rawhide thong 
that supported a rusty carving-knife of 
pre-historic pattern, was the full extent 
of his dress suit; while his shocky head, 
with a marked contempt for the inclem- 
encies of the weather, was guiltless of 
either hat or cap. Such was the nonde- 
script that had intruded upon my privacy, 
and, as I mildly began to express my 
thoughts on the obvious breach of eti- 
quette, he cut me short by the rudely- 
spoken announcement that ‘“‘ His master” 
—whoever /e might be—‘‘ demanded my 
presence.” 

Now, I can hardly say that I had ex- 
pected any information of this nature. In 
fact it was the first occasion within my 
recollection when my company had been 
desired to such an unprecedented extent 
by any one happy enough to possess a 
trusty servant such as he who now stood 
before me. Still, there was nothing in 
this so very surprising after all. Virtue 
and modest worth will often struggle on 
in obscurity for years; but at last its re- 
ward is certain, and, no doubt, I was now 
to receive the long-deserved notice and 
approval of some one both wealthy and 
influential. 

All this flashed through my brain with 
the speed of light and I was rendered 
momentarily speechless by the emotion 
that agitated my bosom. Perhaps the 
uncouth messenger mistook the cause of 
my silence for he uneasily shifted his po- 
sition and said: ‘Be quick: The King 
awaits thy coming.” 

The King? good heavens! Was it 
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possible that my visitor was mad—an 
escaped lunatic ? His appearance seemed 
to indicate at least partial insanity. But 
stay! Could he be referring to the presi- 
dent, the potentate at Washington ? 

‘‘Of whom do you speak ?” I enquired 
eagerly. ‘The gracious Arthur, who 
rarely brooks delay,’ replied the hoodlum 
with a heavy frown. ‘Merlin has told 
him to call on thee in time of need. Ar- 
thur demands thy presence; prepare to 
follow.” The words were spoken with 
slow deliberation, and a gesture towards 
the carving knife gave evidence to the 
fact that it would be safest to comply 
with his request. But my determination 
was already formed and no threats were 
needed to induce me to acquiesce. 

His Excellency of the White House 
had tendered me an invitation.* I was 
perfectly satisfied on this score—and the 
lad’s strange costume and words seemed 
satisfactorily explained by the supposition 
that he was a disciple of the dress reform 
movement, and at the same time a rabid 
democrat, with a decided antipathy to all 
republicans and their supposed theory of 
centralization. Another thing had caught 
my attention. He had spoken of a “ Mer- 
lin,” who in my estimation could be no 
other than the Marlin who was the manu- 
facturer of my pet repeater, and his name 
spoken in this connection seemed proof 
positive that the business on hand related 
in part to the use of rifles—perhaps target 
practice. At all events I would accom- 
pany my guide, and I hastily expressed 
myself to that effect. 

“Then arm thyself and we will hasten 
hence,” was the quick reply; and, catching 
the gleam of his dangerous-looking teeth, 
half-revealed in a snarl at my tardiness, I 
hurriedly began to get in readiness. 

Not knowing what kind of “‘arms”’ to 
take, I donned my cartridge vest, well 
supplied with loaded No. 10's and fas- 
tened a brace of double-action Colts about 
my person, by my Anson Mills rifle belt, 
stocked to repleteness with 38’s. Then 
taking my Marin beneath my arm, I 


|*This sketch was, as a matter of fact, penned during 
the lamented Arthur’s administration.—Ep. | 
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handed him of the leathern suit a well- 
balanced Parker; which was very gingerly 
received and carefully dragged towards 
the door by the muzzle, in a manner not 
strictly in accordance with the recognized 
rules supposed to govern the handling of 
fire-arms. Remonstrated with on this 
point, he condescended to take it in his 
arms as he would carry an infant, and, 
folded tightly to his throbbing breast my 
treasured choke-bore reached, at last, the 
open air. Here another surprise awaited 
me in the shape of two handsomely 
formed, clean-limbed racers; bearing 
some resemblance to the finest of the 
numerous ponies that I had formerly met 
with during a few years on the Texan 
frontier, but rigged with saddles differing 
very considerably in shape from the old 
“California” and “‘Spanish hulls” that I 
once bestrode. Besides, I could detect 
on both steeds the presence of a strange, 
and (as it seemed to me) quite unneces- 
sary housing or covering of some de- 
scription; but the gloom of night pre- 
vented me from forming any idea of its 
precise nature. 

“Hurry, master!” cried my guide. 
‘‘Mount with haste, for the day is break- 
ing on the brow of ,’ and he added 
some word which I failed to catch, and 
consequently couldn't tell which way to 
look for signs of morning light. How- 
ever, I was astride the saddle by this 
time, and following at a mad gallop the 
fleeting form of my leader—my charger’s 
feet striking fire from the flinty road-bed, 
as his lithe body cleft the air with an easy 
springing gait that reminded me forcibly 
of the well-remembered days when the 
saddle had been my constant seat by day 
and pillow by night. 

On we went, over hill and valley, fol- 
lowing a road totally unknown to me; 
and ever before me, likea beckoning hand, 
shone the tangled hair of my companion, 
as he sat on-his steed like a dry-goods 
dummy on a “tear”—the long skirts of 
his shooting-jacket flopping about in 
graceful abandon, and the heavy Parker 
held by the barrels, with the butt-stock 
projecting obliquely over his right shoul- 
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der with true military precision. Thus 
we crossed league after league of much 
broken country, all of which was as un- 
familiar in appearance as any that could 
be found in the interior of Africa, though 
once or twice I fancied that I caught 
glimpses of bits of landscaps that I had 
seen before—most probably in my dreams, 
or in the gilded frames of a picture dealer. 

At length the last range of hills was 
passed, and we thundered along across a 
wide expanse of prairie or moorlands, 
and here I urged my horse by an appli- 
cation of my heels, and ranged alongside 
my companion. 

“Much farther ?”’ I asked. 

He shifted the shot-gun to a ‘‘ present” 
over his animal’s neck and nodded his 
head in the direction of a grove of oaks 
some two miles ahead. Daylight had 
now come in earnest, and as my expect- 
ant gaze studied the giant trunks and 
waving boughs, I fancied I saw some kind 
of a massive stone structure towering 
above the highest branches, and even at 
that distance I could discern dark objects 
moving on the battlements. Little time, 
however, was afforded me for a careful 
scrutiny, for the outskirts of the forest 
were soon reached, and as we dashed in 
under the shadow of the trees we sudden- 
ly found our further progress barred by 
the unexpected apparation of two rough- 
featured, broad-shouldered fellows, who 
sprang up before us; one of whom seized 
my horse by the bitts and forced him 
back upon his haunches. 

“Mexicans!” I cried, for the first 
glance at the fierce faces reminded me of 
my old foes of the border; but when I 
saw that, aside from the difference in age, 
they resembled my guide in every respect, 
I allowed the half-drawn revolver to slide 
back in its leathern scabbard, and imitated 
my companion in sliding to the earth. 

“How goes the day?” 
enquired the youngest of the three hood- 
lums with whom I was now surrounded: 


“*Has Arthur gained the walls? 
Or does he wait the stranger’s aiding hand?” 


“Art thou a fool to think that human skill 
Can hope to conquer the magician’s craft? 
Or human bravery the powers of hell?” 
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was the savage and somewhat Yankee- 
like answer. 


“The King awaits thee at the riven oak 
Go seek him there, and tell him Cader says 
That Merlin’s eagle proves a common kite; 
And—” 


“Spare us thine endless clatter and begone!”’ 
retorted my guide. 

“Hast thou no eyes in that dull head of thine? 
Behold the wand with which he works the charm 
That has the power of doing mighty deeds. 

But peace! The King approaches! 
Hold thy tongue!” 

If the reader will please try to imagine 
my feelings during this novel dialogue, 
he will thereby confer a great favor; for 
I find that my pen is powerless, at this 
juncture, to convey my thoughts. Sev- 
eral things, in the space of a very few 
seconds had been noticed as direct evi- 
dence that my first conclusions concern- 
ing my journey and its object were 
highly erroneous. No patronizing Chief 
Magistrate of these United States awaited 
my coming as I had at first fondly sup- 
posed ; but in his place, and in the place 
of the ingenious inventor of fire-arms 
(whose acquaintance I had also antici- 
pated), I found a pair of outlandish bar- 
barians, wholly devoid of the rudiments 
of good manners, who made uncompli- 
mentary remarks about strangers and 
seemed to have a strange habit of cloth- 
ing their thoughts in the vilest of blank 
verse. As I was revolving these thoughts 
in my brain, my attention was arrested 
by the approach of a fourth pers »n who 
issued from the shelter of a neighboring 
thicket’ and strode forward to meet me 
with the haughty air of a successful office 
seeker. 

“King Arthur comes!” muttered my 
late pilot and, with the words, the true 
state of affairs was suddenly revealed to 
my clouded intellect, and a pleased smile 
distorted my features as I hurriedly ad- 
vanced to seize the mailed hand of the 
Hero of Camelot—the bravest knight in 
all the history of chivalry. 

“Glad to see you, Arthur, my boy !” 
I exclaimed, fervently. ‘‘This is an un- 
expected honor, I’m sure. Hope they 
are all well at home ?—Mrs. Guennie and 
the balance ?”’ : 





“Thou art the man, he of whom Merlin spake?” 
the ancient Briton anxiously enquired. 


“If so, I beg thee, as an honest knight, 
To give me succor in my day of need.” 


“Great King, you hit me in a tender spot,” 
I replied—unconsciously falling into the 
prevailing fashion of cutting my words 
into ten-foot lengths— 

“And though I’m hardly spoiling for a fight, 

I'll stand the racket till the cows come home.” 
“Tis bravely spoken, and in knightly phrase,” 
responded the monarch, who was eyeing, 
through the bars of his visor, the warlike 
appearance of my armory; for, deserted 
at last by the faithful messenger, I now 
carried a weapon in either hand, and 
probably presented an unusual aspect to 
the eyes of one whose knowledge of mod- 
ern inventions had advanced no further 

than the sixth century. 


“T thank thee for the proffer of thy aid 
And will repay thee in all honesty. 
But, since thy ride has doubtless made thee dry, 
Repair with me unto my brother knights.” 


Slipping, as a slight precautionary 
measure, a brace of shells—containing a 
suitable proportion of Eagle Ducking 
and chilled No. 6's—into the barrels of 
my Parker, I followed the monarch to 
the deeper recesses of the forest, the 
clanking of his chain armor reminding 
me forcibly of the music of the bell once 
worn by the old bell-weather of my fath- 
er’s flock and rendering me nearly ob- 
livious to the chattering voices of a host 
of warriors, with whom the woodland 
seemed suddenly to swarm. 

A very few steps, however, brought 
us to a miniature glade, where quite a 
number of men were assembled, most of 
them the half-clad and poorly-armed re- 
tainers who at this early day in the 
world’s history—for it seemed that my 
mad gallop had carried me back over the 
paths of a dozen centuries—were fated to 
stand the brunt of the battle and offer 
their persons as fair targets for the lances 
of the nobility. Among them I noticed 
one interested group, the centre of which 
was my late guide who was, no doubt, 
relating his experience of the past night. 
Further on, three knights in full armor 
were anxiously watching our approach, 
while a fourth, apparently unmindful of 
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his surroundings, sat with bared head 
astride a fallen tree, whitling, with a de- 
jected countenance—and a very dull 
knife—on a partially demolished leg of 
mutton. Before reaching this group, the 
King stooped at the root of a hollow oak 
and, inserting his arm in the cavity, re- 
marked whee 


ferred it to another, more secure, and we 
carefully suspended the now empty flagon 
from a low-hanging limb; and then, after 
an unsuccessful attempt to knock it down 
with a convenient club, my royal com- 
panion assumed an easy position on the 
ground, and proceeded to tell me his 
reasons for oe my aid—the three 
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‘* Doubting the advisability of replacing the liquor in its old hiding-place, King Arthur 
transferred it to another, more secure.”’ 


“I mind me of a time—now long since fled 
And vanished in the ‘goneness’ of the past— 
When I might leave my bitters unconcealed 
And open as a lovely maiden’s heart, 
Without the fear of e’en the slightest loss 
Through leakage, breakage or Sir Launcelot. 
But now I find the thickest jug will leak, 
Unless protected by Excalibur—my trusty brand— 
Or hidden thus away. But take a smile.” 


With this reasonable request I good- 
naturedly complied, and as he seemed to 
doubt the advisability of replacing the 
liquor in its old hiding place, he trans- 





knights silently approaching, and, two of 
them, seating themselves at a respectful 
distance, their example being followed 
by the third, after a futile search in the 
hollow tree, and a disconsolate scowl at 
the swinging bottle. The proprietor of 
the boiled joint still continued his ana- 
tomical studies, merely stopping now and 
then to wipe .a trickling tear-drop from 
the corner of his eye, or the apex of his 
aquiline nose. 
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For the past forty-eight hours, as it 
seemed, King Arthur, with some three 


hundred men, had been vainly trying to | 


effect the reduction of a certain castle in 
the immediate vicinity of our present 
camp, but every assault had proven un- 
successful; not—so Arthur said—from 
the number of the opposing force, but 
from the fact that their leader was no 
other than that most diabolical of wizards, 
the noted Ashwin, who had undoubted 
control over all the powers of darkness 
and their representatives, in the shape of 
wizards and witches, throughout the 
length and breadth of Britain. 
“ As such,” 
remarked. the King, 
“His potent power exceedeth mine, 
And so, perforce, there reign two British kings, 
Where there’s bare need for one. Still, I admit, 
That, save the souring of the gathered cream 
That Guinevere in vain essays to churn, 
And, peradventure, now and then a hair 
Found in the butter, I have small complaint 
To bring against him in the judgment hall. 
So I have spared him to the present day; 
But lately I have learned, by beauty lured, 
He has transgressed the limits of the law, 
And stolen from the bosom of her friends 
The chosen maiden of a gallant knight: 
Him on the log—the bold Sir Bedivere.” 
Steadying myself on my numerous 
firearms, I rose to my feet. At last I 
knew the duty that lay before me, and 
my heart throbbed proudly as I stood 
beside the heart-broken Sir Bedivere and 
held out my hand. He looked in my 
face, his fine features convulsed with the 
anguish of the moment; and then my firm 
grasp closed upon—the remnants of the 
leg of mutton. Possibly he had mistaken 
my intentions. At all events, I deferred 
my intended sympathy to a more suitable 
time. King Arthur continued: 


“The sorrows of our subjects a'ways pierce 
The inmost lining of the royal heart. 
Imagine, then, our horror at the news 
That wizard Ashwin in his castle held 
The lovely person of fair Topsy Jane.” 


(That wasn’t the name he used, but as 
the original appellation has escaped my 
memory, I substitute one not so easily 
forgotten.) 

“Survey me now the stronghold of the foe 

That thou mayst tell us if a hope remains, 


Or if thy wisdom can suggest a way 
To knock the wizard’s hosiery afar.” 


With a smile at this ancient synonym 
for knocking the socks off of the person 
under discussion, I followed to the border 
of a large circular opening, perhaps two 
hundred yards in diameter, in the centre 
of which arose the embattled walls of 
Ashwin’s castle, girded about by a deep 
moat which, however, presented no ob- 
stacle to an advancing army, since a large 
and substantial arch of masonry had been 
thrown across it, affording a direct com- 
munication with the spacious portal which 
had been left invitingly open as though 
to taunt the foemen with their inability 
to effect an entrance. 

“Thou seest meagre preparations made 

To stay the progress of a conqueror,” 
said one of the four knights, remarking 
my surprise. 

“But such a terror fills our yeomen’s hearts 

That thou canst hardly force them to the fray.’ 

“Mine be the task to take in that shebang!” 

I eagerly cried, since I saw that there was 
no way of getting around it, and was in 
a hurry to get the matter settled in some 
way.— 

**Some one attend me to retrieve the game, 

And watch me take a wizard on the wing!” 

“If thou wert able to make good thy boast,” 
remarked the King, in a tone expressive 
of doubt 

“We had much need of thee on yestere’en, 

For o’er our heads a brace of letters flew, 
Borne by white pigeons, to the darksome caves, 
Where dwell the witches of the Cambrian hills; 
And I suspicion that yon sable beast 

Has come to succor the beleaguered ones!”’ 

A huge black cat had suddenly darted 
from the cover of the forest and was 
hurriedly scampering for the open gate- 
way. — Half way across the opening she 
paused, and standing erect on her hind- 
most legs, saluted the King with a gesture 
of derision. Now was the time to try the 
virtue of a little lead, and as the dark tube 
of the Marlin was directed full upon the 
impertinent feline, I felt that the path to 
future glory was lying plain before me. 

A yell from the crowded battlements 
had greeted the appearance of the witch 
—for such it doubtless must have been; 
another yell, louder and shriller than the 
first, issued from the forest gloom as the 
shapely black head was torn in shreds by 
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the fleet-winged messenger of death. 

The monarch’s steel-clad hand was 
reaching for mine with an impulsive 
movement, but I waved him back, for a 
half-dozen of smaller animals had ap- 
peared on the scene and were now gath- 
ering about the remains of my late victim. 

Rats? In appearance, yes. But 
whether rats or witches, I did not stop to 
enquire, for the rampant ardor of the in- 
veterate pot-hunter filled my breast, and 
snatching up my trusty Parker, I let them 
have it, right and left, dropping all but 
one, and this one I succeeded in downing, 
with a broken leg, before it gained the 
shelter of the bridge. 

The next moment the air seemed thick 
with flying arrows from the besieged, and 
though I escaped untouched, several rat- 
tled on the armor of my companions, but 
as I peeped from the hollow log where I 
had involyntarily sought protection, I 
saw that they still continued in their ex- 
posed position, caring but little for the 
hurtling shafts, and merely dodging, now 
and then, as some huge missile from the 
wizard’s catapults accidentally fell in their 
vicinity. It seemed too much like cow- 
ardice to remain in my altogether com- 
fortable quarters, and so I sought another 
safe spot on the lee side of the tallest 
knight, but was soon bereft of my bul- 
wark, for the warrior edged away with a 
dubious glance at my miniature arsenal, 
and I was left to stand—a fair target for 
every bowyer in the castle. This I soon 
found to be as safe a position as I could 
assume, for though I most certainly was 
the object at which their arrows were 
aimed, their proverbial bad marksman- 
ship was the best of safeguards. While 
I was satisfying myself of this fact, I was 
receiving the congratulations of the crowd 
on the manner in which I had potted the 
small game, and after “shaking paws” 
with Bedivere, Launcelot, and a couple 
more whose names I failed to “savey,” 
Arthur got the drop on me with an ante- 
quated old cavalry sabre, and made me 
‘assume a rather cramped posture, with 
one knee on a sharp pebble and the other 
crammed under my chin. 


““When deeds of valor on the fields of fight 
Shout that a man is chronically brave, 
’Tis best to serve him thus— Sir stranger, kneel! 
And as thy frame Excalibur salutes, 
Rise! noble baron. Knight of Ruffonratz! 
Be valiant, speak the truth, and never fail 
To join the monthly orgies of the gang 
That shove their knees beneath the Table Round.” 


“Now to the conflict!” 


cried Sir Bedivere; 


“Every hour we waste 
To Topsy Jane must seem a century. 
Most noble stranger, wilt thou back me up, 
And stay me in a perilous assault?” 


**Fodder or hay, I’ll linger by the stall 
Until the death of canine ‘Ring’ occurs,” 


I answered, 
‘*Find me a suit like yours, of boiler iron, 
To keep these darts on the exterior, 
And then we’ll form—just you and me—and charge, 
And show no mercy to the conquered foe!” 

Before the words had fairly left my 
lips, the King had doffed his helmet, and 
was skinning his shirt of mail off over his 
head. Evidently he was bent on viewing 
the battle from afar, and, therefore, I felt 
no hesitancy in borrowing his armor, 
loaning him my hunting coat to supply 
the place of another garment, while he 
struggled into my gum boots with much 
evident satisfaction. My cartridge vest 
was also discarded, only to be appropria- 
ted by Sir Launcelot, who rummaged in 
the pockets until he discovered a quantity 
of felt wads, from which, by the aid of a 
dagger and a broken shoe-string, he pro- 
ceeded to fabricate a necklace for some 
“ladye fayre,” my Petmecky cleaner and 
ring sheil-extractor being made to do 
duty as pendants. 

Thus equipped in complete armor, I 
strode boldly towards the bridge, followed 
by the love-sick Bedivere, carrying the 
Parker, and as our intention to storm the 
castle became evident to the besieged, the 
arrow flight was redoubled in fury. From 
every part of the battlements, from the 
windows in the turret, from the open gate- 
way itself the twang of the bow-strings 
could be heard, and ever and anon some 
huge stone, hurled. by the more ponder- 
ous engines of war, would. go howling 
past us, and bury itself in the yielding 
earth. 


“Behold the seneschal—yon man in steel 
Who waves his brand upon the battlements,” 
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muttered my companion, with a nervous 
tremor in his voice. 


“ Hast thou the skill to knock him from his perch? 
Or does his armor shield him from your wrath? 


I cast my eye upward, and it rested on 
the harsh features of the person referred 
to, and as I looked, I saw him snatch a 
bow from the nearest man and direct the 
bolt against my breast. The strong yew 
arched as the feather was drawn to his 
ear, but the firm fingers suddenly relaxed 
their hold, and the harmless bow fell, 
wavering from the castle walls, followed 
a second later by the lifeless form of the 
bowman. 

‘‘Three cheers for Marlin!” I cried,and 
dashed forward with redoubled enthusi- 
asm. We reached the archway that 
bridged the moat,and then I halted in 
momentary dismay, for a swarm of men 
had poured from the gateway to meet 
us. “Bang! Bang! Bang!” the repeater 
spoke thrice, and then the old reliable 
choke-bore was in my hands,and I felt 
that no crowd of men could withstand the 
enormous buckshot loads contained with- 
in its barrels. Alone I faced the foe— 
for the bold Sir Bedivere was retreating 
in disorder—and I cast one farewell 
glance at the sun before I touched the 
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sensitive trigger. A thunderous report ; 
a shock as though an earthquake had got 
in its work on my prominent probocis; 
and 





* * * * 

“If you consider it necessary, I can 
paste you one over the eye,” I heard a 
voice remark, as I arose to a sitting pos- 
ture, and cast a bewildered gaze around. 
“Tt is my duty to see that you are waked 
up in time to make connections with the 
wagon, and it will be here in five minutes. 
I must see that my task is performed, 
even if I am forced to inflict fatal injuries 
upon your person. Get out of that chair, 
you modern edition of old Rip. Quick, 
now, before I hurt you so bad you can't.” 

It was breaking day. The lamp on 
my center table burned but dimly, but its 
feeble rays were cast upon the open page 
of the volume that lay by its side; and as 
I turned away my glance rested for a 
second on the words: 

** And all day long the noise of battle rolled.” 

Well, let it roll! who cares? Though 
Bedivere and Topsy Jane are never re- 
united, it can’t be helped. I am going 
hunting, myself! 

Bald Knob, Arknunsaw. 


“WANTED.” 





Original Composition by Our Printers’ Devil. 


Oh, where is the bard with a twanging lyre—or a liar with a vocal twang— 
Who will sit him down by our crackling fire and sing, as the minstrels sang 
In the good old days of Charlemagne and Yang tse Kiang? 


Come hither, come hither, ye merry wight, and the best of cheer shall be thine, 
And with wreaths of holly, all green and bright, your foot-ball locks we’ll twine, 
If you'll sing as the Scalds and Troubadours sang in the Days of Auld Lang Syne. 


But trill us, we prithee, no knightly lays—no tale of a feudal age— 
Of robber baron, imprisoned maid, or love-lorn and valorous page. 
No; oblige us instead with a song of the reel or the gladsome sixteen-gauge. 


Oh, the forests are thronged with obliging liars of the old prosaic kind, 
But we long for the murmer of twanging wires or a rhymester’s steady grind ; 
And that’s why our ““‘WANTED”’ is written in caps, and properly underlined. 




















THE CREAM OF THE CREEK. 





By REV. W. H. KNOWLTON. 


ILMORE CREEK was not known 

to be trout bearing by any of the 
fishermen, local or otherwise. Neither 
had it been within the memory of the 
oldest inhabitants; and, of the boys, not 
even Ed Gregory or Henry Smith, who 
had the noses of pointers for the destina- 
tions of “fry,” and never missed, knew of 
any ever having been planted in it. It 
was simply a “ good looker,” as Bent used 
to say,and drive on. So, when the county 
commissioners, not one of whom ever 
cast a line, or knew a trout from a chip- 
munk, except on the table, put up the 
signs at the Poor Farm (through which 
the stream takes a goodly portion of its 
course) “No Fishing on this Farm,” 
there was a good deal of merriment at 
their expense. “No need to tell us what 
we have known for years,” said the prac- 
tical pastor, Ph. V., who took this way to 
have his joke,and at the same time to 
express his contempt for the small minds 
that had conceived sucha sign necessary 
to the interests of their constituents. Nor 
even had the word “allowed” occurred 
in it, as doubtless they intended it should, 
would they have come off much easier. 
All fishermen know this. It was Vancey 
that settled it, however: “Bet it’s one of 
the Governor’s guys on Jim,” he said— 
naming,in the former,the Aristophanes 
of the county bar, and in “ Jim,” a gullible 
member of the board, but so conscious 
of his official dignity that he was com- 
monly reported to sit up nights devising 
new ways in which to manifest its tokens. 

“‘How?” asked the Parson, in duty 
bound. 

“Huh! Told him the Czar of all the 
Rooshias owned a crick,and didn’t ’low 
nobody but dooks to fish in it,” tee-heed 
Vancey,with a characteristic giggle,which, 
becoming contagious, sent his saying a- 
broad in such a way that even Uncle 
Tommy would not have cared to fish the 
Poor Farm stream that year,even if he 





had known there were “millions in it.” 

But such things are forgotten in time, 
and so Vancey’s saying passed, not to be 
re-exhumed, I imagine, until this writing 
—so many years after. Poor Vancey! 
and he off in the Klondyke now, digging 
for gold, that is, ostensibly; more proba- 
bly, however, for mud-worms. 

But the signs remained up. “I won- 
der what the things really mean,” said 
Morey to the Parson one day, when that 
worthy pair were pic-nicking with their 
wives and families at the spring opposite 
the Poor Farm gate, on which one of them 
was posted. 

The Parson had no idea. But take his 
thick head with Morey’s long one, and 
put them together, and what they can’t 
discover a-creek is hardly worth knowing. 
By this I do not mean, however, in the 
present premises, that they ever really 
learned how Gilmore Creek came to get 
its supply of the finny genus Salmo 
Fontinalis,but simply that on sauntering 
over across the meadow to have a look at 
the “‘might be’s” of the promising holes, 
they found them “was-es” instead, and that 
to an extent that had never before glad- 
ened their eyes. This was the point, 
rather than the other; for there they 
were—the trout—stacks of ’em, two- 
year-olds and three-year-olds, sporting, 
leaping, swimming low and high, and 
every way and where—except on land. 

The signs had evidently meant some- 
thing then, but— 

““My eyes!” exclaimed Morey, chort- 
ling in his joy. 

“It is a dream! Pinch me and wake 
me up, lest this happiness slay me while 
I sleep,” gasped the Parson, beginning to 
pinch himself. 

“Let us go back to the buggies and 
get our poles,” presently advised the bet- 
ter adjusted lawyer, who probably, how- 
ever, had forgotten the mandate of the 
signs. He never said. 
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The Parson thought of it, but did not 
let on. The temptation was too great, 
even for the man of the cloth. But alas! 
there was still John to reckon with. John, 
you know, was superintendent at the time. 

“Hey! you fellows! What you doing 
there? Don’t you see the signs? Get 
out!” he yelled from far below, just as our 
two worthies were beginning to ‘‘snake”’ 
the beauties from the clear waters. And 
—they “got;” for John was not a man 
to bid twice, neither were there any per- 
suasions known to fishermen that could 
tempt him from what he believed his duty. 

Now, “exit John” for the present. He 
will appear again later. 

Meantime, however, the reader is asked 
to imagine our two worthies, keeping their 
secret,and yet at the same time moving 
the universe in their frantic yet crafty 
zeal to acquire a permit with authority, 
to ‘rob the paupers,” as the Governor put 
it later, when he had heard the story. 
It was along road, and perplexing; and 
how Morey finally conquered it, he has 
never suffered to transpire. But he did 
—he did, which is the point, and here is 
the way he comunicated the preliminary 
news of it to the Parson,as they met at 
the post office one fine morning in June, 
A. D. 18—. 

Looking around, as though fearful that 
Ed Gregory or Henry Smith might be 
within a mile’s earshot, and whispering 
almost inaudibly, “Tell it not in Gath; 
publish it not in the streets of Askalon,” 
he said. 

“Tell not what? Publish nothing!” 
poohed the Parson, rather more loudly 
than was consistent with safety. 

“Shee! shee! Gregory! Smith!” cau- 
tioned the other,and the Parson drew 
back into his shell tremblingly, for he 
knew the necessity. 

“ What is it?” he asked in lowest tones, 

“Never mind. Dassent tell you here. 
Get the bait,and be ready at one. Would 
get it myself, but have got a case on hand 
for McGinnis that will take till noon.” 

Somehow, the Lawyer was always 
“going” to dig the bait, and equally, 
somehow, the Parson always dug it. But 
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this was the part of the “thick head” of 
the combination, and a small matter, any 
how. 

“McGinnis! McGinnis! Wasn’t that 
the name of the new Commissioner from 
the south side of the county, and one of 
the associated dukes that dominated 
everything in the county in general, and 
the Poor Farm in particular! And Morey 
had his ‘case’!” the Parson might have 
ruminated up to certain conclusions, even 
while digging the bait; but he didn’t, for 
there was his sermon for the next morn- 
ing (which was Sunday) still unprepared, 
and which he was fain to regard as only 
second in importance to the Lawyer’s plea 
for McGinnis. 

It was his great surprise, therefore, 
when, at the appointed hour of starting, 
Morey headed the team for “ Gilmore.” 
It was more his surprise, when, on arrival 
at the Poor Farm, his companion ordered 
a disembarkment, and gave one of the 
county “charges” a quarter, with instruc- 
tions to unhitch and stable in John’s barn. 
He was dumfounded, however, when, im- 
mediately thereafter, the astute Lawyer 
marched across the way to the house, 
knocked and enquired for John himself. 

“My husband has gone to town and 
won't be back before four at the shortest,” 
replied Mrs. John, who had answered the 
knock. 

The Parson drew a breath of relief, as 
he heard this reply. He thinks the Law- 
yer drew two, although that worthy has 
always denied it. He will hardly deny, 
however, the shade of exultation that ruled 
his tone, when, having expressed his over- 
whelming (?) regrets at John’s absence, 
he presented the good woman a certain 
writing that the Parson never saw, and 
said: 

“I suppose that will be all right?” 

And it was; for although the answer 
was delayed somewhat, and when it finally 
came, was merely a doubtful, “I sup— 
pose—so,” in less than five minutes there- 
after the twain were girding at the coveted 
promises of the county’s preserves. 

About the catch, however, there is little 
to tell. The enjoyment, after the first 
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dozen casts or so, was in numbers merely. 
There was plenty of glory but little honor. 
“Onetime andtwo motions,” Morey would 
remark once in a while, as both he and 
the Parson would makea castanda land in 
unison; but even this grew monotonous. 
The trout were too easy. Their numbers 
were legion; and their voracity without 
manners or respect of persons. 

“Talk of rods and creels! if it were 
not for the hog act, I should say scoop 
shovels and carts for this kind of fish- 
ing,” said the Parson finally, as, at the 
end of a short hour of it, he threw off 
his bursting creel and chucked a big rock 
into the pool where Morey was fishing, 
as a signal for a truce and parley. 

The truth was, both were disgusted 
and satiated; and yet,an hour later, when 
the “beauties” had been cleaned and laid 
out side by side on the cool grass for 
a better view, there was something infin- 
itely pleasing to them in the sight. Ex- 
plain the parodox who can. But the fact 
remained. Then followed certain hand 
shakings and mutual congratulations and 
expressions of pity for Gregory and Smith, 
and— 

“You are a pretty pair,” broke in a 
voice from behind—‘“a pretty pair. I’ve 
a mind to throw you both into the creek!” 
It was John, returned from town after an 
interview with the commissioners, and 
there was a determination as well as 
sarcasm in his tones that made the Par- 
son feel very small within himself. 

But Morey was stouter. “You don’t 
think, John, that we would come without 
a proper permit, do you?”’ he said, with 
an indignation that was less sorrowful 
than it sounded. 

“No, I don't,” said John; ‘the fault 
ain’t your’n, but, by the pipers, permit or 
no permit, you wouldn’t have got in here 
if I had been at home, and you know it.” 

“Why?” asked Morey, innocently. 

But John had no direct answer. In- 
stead, he went off into a history of the 
case, getting madder and madder, and 
saying things about his patrons, the com- 
missioners, not known to the spelling 
books and, consequently, hardly for re- 
production here. The two fishermen pre- 
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tended to understand them at the time, 
but listened, I am sorry to say, with a 
sympathy ‘that was more affected than 
real. They were only too glad to have 
the burden shifted, and exchanged winks 
accordingly. It did hurt, however, when 
John, his burst over, concluded pathetic- 
ally, and with more than a suspicion of a 
tear in his voice: “And to think that I 
wouldn’t let even poor old Jeff fish in the 
creek when he begged me to!” 

“Old Jeff,” you remember, was a white- 
haired darkey who had been the county’s 
pet charge for a generation, and he did 
love fish and to fish. 

“Yes, sah! yes, sah! Chickens, sah? 
dey is safe on de roost; but fishin’, sah! 
dat am de spoat fo’ me!” 

The Parson remembered, and looked 
sheepish, while if Morey ever had reason 
for thanksgiving that his boot toes were 
his own, instead of on some one else, it 
was then. 

But how quickly the clouds get lifted 
sometimes! Andsonow. It was John’s 
closing remark that did it. He had said 
something about the impossibility of keep- 
ing fishermen “out” when they wanted 
to get “in”; something further about the 
meanness of the “preserve” business, any- 
way, and on general principles; and then, 
thoroughly good-natured at the last, he 
concluded: “Hang me, if I ever try to 
keep out another feller! They can all 
come now, if they want to—Langley and 
Smith and the rest of ’em, but you have 
got the cream of the creek.” 

“The Cream of the Creek!” The char- 
acterization was fully fetching, as well as 
truly descriptive. On the way home 
Morey made jokes enough on it to filla 
hat. One only, however—but that one 
very naughty of him—has been handed 
down. Morey did the heavy bass on 
Sundays in the Parson’s choir. ‘If you 
expect me to sing ‘Come ye disconsolate’ 
with a becoming emphasis to-morrow, 
Parson, see that you say nothing in your 
sermon of the cream of the creek,” he 
said. 

But the Parson made as though he 
heard not. 

Redwood Falls, Minnesota. 
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The Mongolian or Ring-neck Pheasant. 


By DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON. 


HERE are no pheasants indigenous 
to North America. The ruffed 
grouse is often, as I observed in my last 
paper, miscalled the pheasant in the West 
and South, but he is, of course, not related 
to the true pheasants. The grouse all 
have feathered legs, and some are feath- 
ered to the toes; but none of the pheas- 
ants have feathered legs. The pheasants 
have long tails and are birds of gorgeous 
plumage—their feathers being bright reds, 
yellows and greens, reflecting gold, silver 
and bronze. The grouse are all grey and 
brown, with black and dark brown mark- 
ings(excepting the ptarmigans which turn 
white in winter),and properly belong to 
that class of birds having protective 
plumage or plumage of protective col- 
ors which renders a bird inconspicuous, 
in order that it may escape its enemies. 
As the pheasants are not native Amer- 
icans, there is nothing about them in our 
ornithologies. Even in the recent book 
by Elliot on our game birds, they are not 
mentioned, but they have become an ob- 
ject of pursuit in the Pacific States and 
are being rapidly introduced into many 
of our Eastern States, and in many places 
are an especial object of propagation and 
protection by the State authorities. 

Much has been recertly written about 
the pheasant for the daily press and for 
the magazines. 

There are many varieties of pheasant 
—the Mongolian, the golden, the silver, 
the firebacked, the bar-tail, the Impeyan 
and so forth. The golden pheasant, 
decked in scarlet and gold, is one of the 
handsomest, but not so handsome, accord- 
ing to Professor Dury, as the Impeyan. 
“While the golden pheasant,” he says, 


“‘is arrayed in glossy feathers of red and 
gold, it cannot compare with the mag- 
nificent Impeyan, with its coat of metallic 
green, gold and copper bronzes.” 

The Mongolian Pheasant or ring-neck 
is the pheasant which has been introduced 
into America and is now in many places 
shotas one of our own game birds. Judge 
O. N. Denney, when representing the 
United States as Consul General at 
Shanghai, determined to introduce the 
pheasant into America. He became 
deeply interested in the large variety of 
exquisitely plumaged food birds of that 
section of the globe, and determined to 
introduce the hardiest, the most tooth- 
some and the most prolific into the United 
States. 

His first experiment, in 1881, was a 
failure; but the next year he was more 
successful and, the birds having been 
closely protected by legislation for a 
number of years, became very abundant 
and are now a common game bird on the 
Pacific Coast. 

The pheasants are being introduced 
into Ohio and many other States. The 
State hatchery this year made a distribu- 
tion of birds to the various counties and 
we of Ohio look forward to good pheas- 
ant shooting in 1900. 

The pheasants are said to be very pro- 
lific and raise large broods. They areas 
hardy as quail or more so and stand a 
severe winter well. They are a bird as 
large as a grouse and excellent on the 
table. 

The male Mongolian or ring-necked 
pheasant is a beautiful bird with mag- 
nificent plumage which almost rivals that 
of the pea-fowl in beauty. The colors 
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THE MONGOLIAN PHEASANT. 


Painted for Sports Afield by D. W. Huntinerton. 





are red, yellow and black, with gold and 
bronze reflections. The head is of an 
iridescent blue or purple, reflecting green, 
and about the neck is a pure white band 
which suggested the name “‘ring-neck.” 
The female is not so handsome—the 
markings being yellowish and grey brown. 

Mr. G. M. Miller of Eugene, Oregon, 
says: “The pheasant gives out a stronger 
scent than the blue grouse or the prairie 
chicken, and lies better to the dog. Dur- 
ing the open season—September 1 to 
December 1—an hour’s drive in any di- 
rection from Eugene will bring one to 
the shooting grounds. The law limits 
the shooter to twenty birds each day; 
but this number is often killed in a few 
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hours.” They cannot be tamed or do- 
mesticated. After months of captivity, 
they are as wild as when first taken. 
They are “game” first, last and all the 
time. The flesh of the Mongolian pheas- 
ant is almost as white as that of the do- 
mestic chicken, and has a pronounced 
gamy flavor much appreciated by all lov- 
ers of wild meat. 

The Ohio State Pheasantry is located 
at Van Wert, but there is a large and 
successful private pheasantry at Pleasant 
Ridge, quite near Cincinnati, and there 
are also many fine specimens in the Zo- 
ological Gardens. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FEVER. 


When de April win’s am blowin’, an’ de cricks.am oberflowin’, 
An’ de maple buds am showin’, an’ a-growin eb’ry day; 
An’ de ducks an’ geese am trackin’ froo de skies, an’ nebber slackin’ 
Wid dar honkin’ an’ dar quackin’, in de ole f’milyer way; 
Den us niggahs feel like, sho’ly, bacon’s tastin’ mighty po’ly, 
An’ we gits ter longin’ so’ly for some fish— Dey's mighty fine! 
Tell yo’ what, dis chile’s bin takin’ col’ out in dat new-groun’ breakin’ ! 


Golly! how my laigs am achin’-— 


Shreveport, Louisiana, 


wnah, whah dat hook an’ line? 


Bert MELDRUM. 
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“There is certainly thing in li 
of mind.”—WASHINGTON IRVING. 








9g gling that tends to produce a gentleness oj spirit and a pure serenity 





SIGNS OF SPRING. 
The sup in the sky is ridin’ mighty high— 
The wind’s blowin’ warm in my face— 
An’ everything shows the time’s drawin’ nigh 
To strike for a good fishin’ place. 
The fishin’ worms are a turnin’ up the ground— 
The balm I can smell in:the pines— 
I feel like ’tis time I was stirrin’ around, 
To see bout my hooks and my lines. 


The maple buds are growin’ redder each day— 
The sap in the trees ’gin to run— 

An’ down in the meadow where the sunbeams play 
The lambs are friskin’ in the sun. 

The bowl of the sky gets bluer each day, 
Till the way to Heaven shines clear ; 

The feel of the air seems surely to say 
That the time for fishin’ is here. 


The bluebird’s singing on the telegraph wire ; 
The robin’s callin’ to delight ; 

I feel in my soul a burning desire 
Jes’ to see how the fish will bite. 

The Spring Time’s here—I feel it in the air, 
Where sunshine an’ songs are a-quiver— 

My address you'll find, on the days that are fair, 
On the banks of some ripplin’ river! 

Louisa, Virginia. E. T. SMITH. 


A SPORTING SUBSTITUTION. 








It is not often that the sportsman, seek- 
ing his summer shooting at beach birds, 
is able to supply a deficiency in his game 
by substituting a kindred sport, and have 
at the same time the long lost love, or 
perhaps it would be better termed,long 
slumbering love, of angling thoroughly 


awakened. For some reason the larger 
birds were not on the beach and after a 
few trips, necessitating early rising and 
long tramps on a sandy beach, had te- 
sulted in disappointment, I gave it up and 
settled down to enjoying the delightful 
rest found in doing nothing. My land- 
lord happened to be a crank of the crank- 
iest kind on fish and fishing ; was equipped 
with a good outfit ; and finally persuaded 
me to try the fishing off the bridge over 
the bay, and, after trying it several times, 
I was not long in finding out that an 
eight-inch blue fish could send a series 
of thrills along the spinal column quite 
equal to those engendered by a small 
bunch of birds sailing down to the decoys. 
Moreover, I found that something was to 
be learned in setting the hook properly 
in the mouth of the fish; also in diag- 
nosing the difference between a crab and 
a fish; and presently I became known as 
one of the faithful, to be found on the 
bridge at almost any hour of the day or 
night, waiting for the conjunction of cir- 
cumstances that brings about the filling 
of one’s basket: a source of wonder to 
the bucolic excursionist, who marvelled 
that any sane man would stand for hours 
patiently waiting for fish that never paid 
attention to the tempting bait so allur- 
ingly dangled before their eyes and noses, 
and a source of much amusement to the 
residenters who, having tried and failed, 
deemed themselves wise in not trying 
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again. Fish always came to basket, of 
course—two, three, perhaps as many as 
a dozen; but with a dozen hungry board- 
ers to supply, all fish-hungry at that, noth- 
ing less than a half-bushel measure of 
pan fish would go around. 

But my time came: all things do to 
the patient waiter. Before daybreak I 
fished, and saw another yank in eighteen 
fine rock, pan size, while my catch was 
four sand-perch, which, amid most un- 
kind remarks, went some distance in sup- 
plying my own breakfast. This was sel- 
fish, I know, but then— After the meal, 
again to the bridge, to be met by the 
assertion that everything had stopped 
biting. Alone I cast out my line and 
tried crab, clam, and lovely little glitter- 
ing strips of fish; but there was no re- 
sponse, save now and then a specimen of 
the ubiquitous crab. Presently a son of 
Ham wheedled me into buying what was 
left of his stock of shrimps—many dead, 
most of the rest dying. Hardly had the 
first one hit the water when a vicious tug 
cleaned the hook and rather upset my 
nerves. I baited again, with the same 
result. Once more, and then there came 
a rock—a fine chap, about six inches 
long. It did not take long to bait all 
three hooks with what was evidently a 
choice morsel below, and for one hour it 
was pull in and throw out; always one, 
frequently two, several times three, sand 
perch, rock and blue fish—gorgeous, 
glittering, gamey fellows—until my bas- 
ket began to show signs of something 
like a catch, and I knew my time had 
come. The laugh was with me now; 
high rod was mine, and probably a broken 
record. Still they came. Passing teams 
carried the news to town and, dropping 
in one by one, the faithful made their 
appearance—remarks being particularly 
choice and sulphurous, while I cocked 
my eye knowingly and remarked, “I told 
you so!” From a tenderfoot I became 
a thirty-third degree member at one 
bound; my advice became worthy of no- 
tice; observations upon the weather and 


"its influence on fish and fishing were in- 


vited; opinions upon matters pertaining 
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to bait, lines, etc., were solicited. I bore 
my blushing honors thick upon me, and 
did not fail to take advantage of my 
opportunities at “getting back” in return 
for past injuries done my savoir faire. 
Like every other good thing, this came 
to an end as abruptly as it had begun; 
but disappointing as it was to others who 
caught nothing, my cup of joy was as full 
as my basket and needed only the admir- 
ing comments of my fellow boarders to 
run it over. Instead of contempt, praise 
of my skill resounded on the atmosphere; 
the local dealer sold out his stock of 
hooks and lines at once, while 1, content 
with having proven my innate ability as 
a fisherman, calmly packed my trunk and 
hied away home; for it was my last day, 
vacation being over. That first big catch 
was the last, though I failed not to im- 
press upon the minds of all concerned 
that if I could only have staid longer it 
would have been easy to duplicate it. 
All that was necessary was to be an ex- 
pert. Sam’L J. Fort, M. D. 
Ellicott City, Ma. 


~~ 


ON THE SNAPPER BANKS. 








It was the winter of one of the early 
go's and the usual crowd of health and 
pleasure seekers were flocking into the 
little town of St. Andrews, Florida. The 
arrival of any of the passenger schooners 
was the means of bringing the whole 
community to the wharf. On this par- 
ticular day, as the Ne¢te entered the pass, 
all glasses were turned towards her, and, 
as her decks showed signs of considerable 
life, it is not to be wondered at that the 
assembled crowd was larger than usual. 
As she neared her dock, the watchers be- 
gan to cast suspicious glances at one 
another, and all with one accord began 
to move towards the shore. I had a 
very pressing engagement up-town just 
then; so my leaving is not to be won- 
dered at. My suspicions were aroused, 
and [at first thought it was a filibustering 
craft which bad weather or some Revenue 
cutter had driven in to shelter. After 
fulfilling my engagement (which was to 
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get behind a palmetto pile and watch pro- 
ceedings) I went out to greet the new 
arrivals—arriving in time to see guns of 
all sorts and conditions being unloaded 
and, following close in their wake, came 
their owners: a party of True Blues on 
an outing for health and sport. 

The party consisted of Doctor’Welsh 
and Colonel J. B. Thorne of Hudson, 
Mich., and William Welsh (brother to 
the worthy doctor) of Bozeman, Mont. 
While the Colonel and Bill roamed the 
woods for deer, wild turkey, etc., the 
genial Doctor—a martyr to rheumatism 
—could be found on the outer end of the 
wharf with fishing tackle, shot-gun and 
rifle by his side. The pelicans, loons, 
ducks and plover soon learned to their 
sorrow that it was sure death to come 
within range of that discerning aim. 

Occasionally a school of porpoises 
would come into the bay, and it seemed 
as if they porpoisely (!) headed his way, 
to cheer him up a bit and give him a little 
practice with the rifle. 

One evening we were all telling our 


best yarns, and, when it came my turn, | 
gave them my experience on the snapper 


banks. The outcome of this was that, 
next day, the schooner Pearl was char- 
tered for a trip tothe banks. A number 
of invitations were sent out and a lot of 
school boys could not have been more 
anxious for a pie feed than we were for 
the next day to dawn. 

Daybreak next morning found all 
hands on deck. Some were busy cutting 
bait ; others, getting lines ready and won- 
dering who would have the biggest score 
when the day ended. About three hours’ 
run from the sea buoy took us to 12 fath- 
oms, with shell and coral bottom. The 
sail was shortened and the sounding line, 
with a well-baited hook attached, was 
kept going. We had only a few minutes 
to wait—for the sounding line brought up 
a twenty-pound grouper, and that was 
the signal for all lines to go overboard. 
Our gallant Colonel was the first one to 
yell “I’ve got him!” but his “him” 
turned out to be a leather-jacket. As if by 
magic all hands seemed to have “got him” 
about the same time and the fun started 
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in earnest. It was never decided who 
landed the first red snapper—three or four 
striking the deck at about the same time. 

Imagine a dozen or more men standing 
against the rail of a schooner, pulling in 
fish weighing from two to twenty pounds, 
almost as fast as you could let your line 
go to the bottom: and also how your 
hands would feel after pulling up about 
75 feet of line with a good-sized fish tug- 
ging at the other end. By this time the 
decks were a sight for sore eyes, being 
strewn with red-snappers, groupers, dol- 
phins, porgies, leather-jackets and pilot 
fish, not to mention pieces of coral, conch 
shells, crabs, sea spiders and star fish. 
Then some sensible man suggested din- 
ner, and every one thought it a capital 
idea. Perhaps sore hands had something 
to do with it; but I think it must have 
been hunger, for they ‘‘stayed with it”’ 
as long as you would at a twelve-course 
dinner. We had snapper chowder and 
hard tack straight. 

The regular fishing smacks would not 
bother with fishing on the banks visited 
by us; for there is no market for the 
grouper and the few red-snappers caught 
would not compensate for the trouble. 
When the market fishermen strike a 
school of snappers, sail is taken in and 
the anchor dropped. Then they try and 
see if they can get them to rise to the top 
of the water by throwing out great hand- 
fuls of bait. If the fish rise, they take the 
heavy leads off their lines and catch them 
within a few feet of the surface. I have 
seen the water ofa crimson hue all around 
a schooner, and a more beautiful sight 
would be hard to realize. It is a case of 
make hay while the sun shines, and I 
have seen a fishing crew get their load in 
from two to three hours, after having per- 
haps looked for them for from two to 
three weeks. As the red-snapper travels 
in schools, you cannot always catch him 
in the same place. Always in a school 
of these fish you will find several sharks, 
who delight in taking a bite out of the 
struggling fish you have on your line— 
thus causing you no end of trouble. 

Newton R. Brown. 

New Westminster, B. C. 
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To relieve the anxious curiosity of a 
correspondent who asks whether there 
are any “fool quail” in the district lying 
between the Mississippi and the Rocky 


Mountains, I would answer decidedly 


“Nary one.” But there are lots of “fool 
quail hunters.” Two of the three pre- 
ceding words might be compounded, but 
I don’t know where the hyphen should 
be placed. Drop it in wherever you think 
proper. I merely wish to express myself 
to the effect that the discovery of a genu- 
ine “fool quail” probably would, in more 
cases than one, supply a long-felt want. 
I am speaking from personal experience, 
for in my younger days I wasted many 
precious hours vainly seeking this par- 
ticular vara avis in terra, and had numer- 
ous friends occupied in the same quest. 
We found quajl without number but they 
were all in fuil possession of their seven 
senses and pretty well able to manage 
their own affairs without outside assist- 
ance. Occasionally I have stumbled upon 
solitary birds showing symptoms of in- 
cipient idiocy but closer investigation 
would, prove my preliminary diagnosis 
too hastily drawn. A genuine specimen 
of the species sought should invariably 
be found in open ground, never flush 
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until stepped upon, and then fly slowly, 
at shoulder height, directly away from 
the shooter. That was the sort of a bird 
I was looking for—rather than the su- 
perlatively adjectived “fool quail” that 
would accommodatingly submit to ex- 
termination without the slightest effort 
towards escape; but I was never lucky 
enough to find him and have now given 
up the search. And I would suggest 
that my correspondent might save a whole 
lot of valuable time by following my ex- 
ample. 
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SHOULD the people of Maine ever be 
required to vote upon the policy of ex- 
cluding non-resident sportsmen from 
their forests and lakes, it is beyond ques- 
tion that the 1,300 registered guides 
would unanimously take their stand on 
the negative side of the question. The 
record of the past year shows that I0,- 
000 people visited the State in quest of 
game and fish, killed 10,000 deer 250 
moose, 230 caribou and 160 bears, and 
paid $5,000,000 for the privilege—any- 
where from five to twenty times as much 
as the game could have been sold for in 
the Boston or New York markets. 
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Some folks may be hard to convince to 
their own advantage, but the Maine 
woodsmen are not of this class. 


a 
* * 


I once knew a prosperous and pig- 
headed Missouri farmer who had long 
before solved the problem of game pro- 
tection to his own satisfaction, and who— 
being pig-headed as before stated—would 
have been the better for a few years resi- 
dence in the extreme Northeastern State 
of this Union, since object lessons will 
sometimes convert when argument fails. 
For many successive winters great flocks 
of geese fed upon his wheat fields in un- 
disturbed security. Dozens of sports- 
men begged permission to try their luck 
among them, and even offered to pay a 
royalty of twenty-five cents each for every 
bird killed, but Duffy was obdurate in his 
refusal. The geese were his own, since 
they had fattened upon his grain, and 
sooner or later he intended harvesting 
them. He had heard that wild fowl 
could be blinded at night by the glare of 
a torch, and he figured that he could 
pick them up and wring their necks at the 
rate of about 120 geese an hour. One 
dark night in February he put his pre- 
conceived programme to the test. All 
alone—for he was no believer in unself- 
ishly sharing with others the joys of this 
all too prosaic life—he stole forth across 
the intervening back pasture, stumbling 
along through the gloom with his torch 
unlighted. Economical? Yes; but, for 
once in his lifetime, economy didn’t pay. 
There was an unruly bull in that selfsame 
pasture—a great big fellow with sharp 
horns—and there was an encounter in 
the darkness, followed by a foot race and 
a grand finale. It is reported that Duffy 
spent the next few days in bed, but his 
injuries did not prevent his notifying the 
neighboring sportsmen that the close 
season on geese had terminated for good 
and all. 

* 
*x * 

I am each day becoming more 
thoroughly impressed with the sad fact 
that my recent remarks upon the igno- 


rance of the average reporter for the 
daily press were based upon premature 
and over-hasty conclusions. The best 
of men will make mistakes, and I am free 
to confess that—blinded by the arrogant 
self-conceit attendant upon the ownership 
of a typewriter and a “navy six”—my 
criticisms upon the knowledge and meth- 
ods of professional space-writers were 
unwarranted and ill-advised. I capitu- 
late—knock under—surrender uncon- 
ditionally. Hereafter, when I read that 
“the Western cow-boys prefer the 48- 
caliber,” or that some Chicago hold-up 
man “was armed with a .42 Colt,” I shall 
accept the statement without question. 
The reporter was “right there;” and if he 
don’t know all about it, who should? 
A few months ago the readers of an 
Eastern sportsmen’s journal were gravely 
informed that ‘‘the trigger gun and rifle 
has had its day.” I didn’t think so at 
the time—particularly as I had noticed 
an announcement of a remarkable new 
gun “with pin-fire triggers;” but, when 
one stops to consider the wonderful 
march of improvement in modern days, 
itis easy to imagine a progressive inventor 
altering his model and substituting a 
“‘pin-fire button,” or some other new 
wrinkle, for the time-honored but now 
obsolete trigger. All honor to the omni- 
present and omnipercipient reporter! 
May his shadow never grow less in the 
land, and may all people learn to rely 
upon his wisdom and veracity, that their 
store of knowledge may increase from 


year to year. 


* 
ok * 


Away yonder after the smoke and 
danger of the hunting season might reas- 
onably be said to have dissipated and 
terminated pro tem., here comes along 
some evil-dispositioned person and 
attempts to blow the head off of Game 
Warden S. V. Sproul of Derry, Pa. And 
mind you, this happens back in the law- 
abiding East, where game protective legis- 
lation has been in vogue for something 
more than a century and has the general 
support of the masses. But right there 




















is where the shoe pinches, for it is the 
individual and not the general public that 
persists in taking occasional shots at 
wardens. It is extremely doubtful 
whether an especial close season for State 
officials would prevent the recurrence of 
such incidents. The better way would 
be to disarm all persons convicted of 
breaking the game laws, making the con- 
tinuance of their disability contingent 
upon their good behavior. It might re- 
quire a constitutional amendment to make 
such a law “stick,” but in case a “gun 
tax” bill is ever introduced in congress 
this idea might be utilized as a rider. 


* 
* * 


THE history of game protective legis- 
lation shows that the greatest number of 
cases involving a deliberate disregard or 
cunning evasion of existing statutes are 
ever found where the law has been the 
longest in force. The average back- 
woodsman is very chary of risking arrest 
and the payment of a heavy fine for the 
mere killing of a deer or turkey, but if 
he once yields to temptation and escapes 
scot free it is more than likely that the 
doubtful experiment will be repeated. 
From the venison loving woodsman to 
the illicit dealer in smuggled game is a 
far cry, but the way is paved with oppor- 
tunities for gaining experience and ac- 
quiring contempt for laws that are not 
enforced. It is more than likely that the 
assailant of Warden Sproul is some old 
and oft-forgiven offender who might have 
been reclaimed from his evil ways by a 
vigorous prosecution for his first mis- 
deeds, but who has come to look upon 
judicial clemency as a tacit acknowledge- 
ment of his personal right to do pretty 
much as he pleases. 


* 
* * 

** Age quod agis,”’ * the father said, 

When the youth would have fain left a task undone 

To follow afield where his fancv led— 

To the haunts of the snipe, with his dog and gun. 
‘Be this your motto from youth to age, 

Till the latest sands of your life are run: 
, No matter what fancy your thoughts engage, 

Be sure to finish the task begun.” 


* Finish what you are about. 
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And the youth from this verdict ne’er appealed, 

But plodded all day in the furrow damp; 

And at eve he opened his SporTs AFIELD 

And drew his chair near the kitchen lamp. 

Quoth the wise old sire, as the clock struck nine: 

“Be done with your reading and hie to bed.” 

With his eyes still tracing each treasured line— 

‘Age quod agis,” the stripling said. 

aK ‘ * 

It is probably superfluous to mention 
that spring is here once again, and it may 
be my readers will not care to learn that 
Iam glad of it; but all the same, I am 
going to volunteer the assertion. An 
overweening love of the vernal season 
has ever been with me a characteristic 
weakness. The first warm rains of spring 
possess a peculiar, all-pervading wetness, 
which seems to soak away down to one’s 
innermost sensibilities, flushing anew the 
time-clogged fountains of an almost 
forgotten youth. Shun them? Not I. 
Rather would I endure hours of over- 
head drizzle and sloppy footing than miss 
one memory of the mud-pie-making, 
marble-playing days, when shoes and 
hats were scorned and discarded, and 
their owners zealously vied in their pur- 
suit of “timely sport” at imminent risk 
of croup or pneumonia. Or of spring- 
times less remote in the past, when the 
vanishing ice left the streams black and 
“fishy-lookin’,” and the first earthworms 
of the season began wriggling back from 
their winter’s sojourn in China to congre- 
gate just under the turf on the sunny side 
of the barn. At such times fish-hooks 
commanded a premium. Any old string 
would serve for a line, four-penny nails 
made good sinkers, and poles “growed 
wild,” but fishhooks were fishhooks. 
Come to think of it, it must have been a 
ten-year-old boy who first discovered that 
“Catties bite best when its sprinklin’.”— 
But, mind you, it required no impromptu 
philosophizing to hold him at the right 
end of a fishing-pole through an April 
shower! If he was a sure-enough boy— 
and especially, if he had a supply of dry 
clothes and a red-hot spanking awaiting 
his return to the parental abode—the 
wetting was doubtless considered the 
most enjoyably part of the day’s sport. 

THE MAN WITH THE TYPEWRITER. 


UNEXPECTED RESULTS. 


The eye of the lens has a keener sight 
Than living creatures may claim; 
And though the day may be clear and bright, 
Or thick cloud’s barring the sun’s warm light 
From the object at which you aim. 
The camera garners, sifts and strains, 
Till of all the scene but the beauty remains. 


It is ever accurate, ever true, 

And the fault is all our own 
If it searches out beauties we never knew; 
To the lens alone is the credit due 

For our elegant photos shown. 
We focus at random, the button is pressed, 
And, truly, the camera does the rest. 


And all photographers will admit 

(Amateurs or professionals, every one), 
Whether working promiscuously, miss or hit, 
Or searching for weeks for a subject fit 

For limning with lens and sun, 
That the loveliest scenery ever known 
Is that which is first in the dark room shown. 

Montpelier, Vermont. FRED SCHAAF. 








PRIZE COMPETITION AWARD. 


The committee chosen to decide upon 
the comparative merits of the photo- 
graphs submitted for competition in our 
amateur contest of last year, has agreed 
that first honors rightfully belong to the 
strikingly beautiful photographic gem 
entitled ‘‘ Brought to Creel” by J. A. 
Rummele of Manitowoc, Wis., which ap- 








peared as the frontispiece of our Decem- 
bernumber. “In reaching this decision,” 
reads the report, “ the photograph in ques- 
tion, with all others, has been carefully 


- considered from an artistic as well asa 


photographic point of view. We look 
upon it as a difficult subject well and 
carefully handled. The central figure is 
artistically posed—too obviously, so, per- 
haps; but this is a common fault with 
amateurs, and the more easily excused in 
view of the excellent results obtained. 
The clearness of detail is commendable. 
It is perhaps proper to state that ‘A 
Dinner in Camp, by W. W. De Lano, 
crowded the winner very close for first 
place. Iftaken with a lens of more depth 
of focus, giving a greater clearness of 
background—a point in which both 
photographs were deficient—it would 
certainly have secured the award. Third 
in point of general excellence, we would 
mention ‘The Best Place for Big Ones,’ 
by E. D. Hubbard.” 

It is worthy of note that the three 
photographs mentioned were not only all 
from Wisconsin, but from the-same town 
as well. Manitowoc is apparently a verita- 
ble headquarters for amateur camerists. 
We congratulate Mr. Rummele upon his 
success, and trust that he will be pleased 
with the camera—which will be forwarded 
to him at once. 
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GLIMPSES OF PLANTATION LIFE. 





Life in the ’way back districts of the 
South may have its drawbacks, but it is 
picturesque ever. There isa charm about 
it that appeals to all 
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ing amateur and his black “box” is— 
especially on sunny summer days—of al- 
most hourly occurence. Go where one 
may—on the crowded streets—in the 
parks—aboard suburban trains or excur- 





—and particularly to 
the photographer in 
search of “quaint 
scenes and charac- 
ters quainter still.” 
The old log cabin, 
with its chinked 
cracks, stick-and- 
mud chimney and 
“side-room” of 
rough-edged boards, 
could hardly be du- 
plicated in the 
Northern States, but, 
south of the 35th 
parallel its counter- 
part may be found 
in every township. “Sunday turn-outs” 
like the one pictured are, however, more 
rare; though not so uncommon as to ex- 
cite comment in localities where old-time 
customs and manners still obtain. 





THE UBIQUITOUS AMATEUR. 


The hold which the snap-shot camera 
has secured upon the popular fancy, 
though everywhere apparent, is best 
known to residents of the larger cities, 
with whom the sight of the tripod-bear- 














GOIN’ TO MEETIN’. 


sion steamers—the ubiquitous photogra- 
pher is never left behind. There is no- 
dodging him. As a matter of fact, few 
people care to attempt giving him the 
slip; while there are many—very many, 
indeed—who would pose, if they might,. 
as a central figure in every landscape 
upon which his lens is brought to bear. 
Nice people, those; kindly and accom- 
modating to a fault in sacrificing them- 
selves that the camera enthusiast may 
never be at a loss for a “ subject,” and cam 
thus enjoy his harmless fad to the utter- 
most But when the 
object of their gener- 
ous interest has re-- 
turned to his den— 
when the negatives. 
have been made and 
the prints mounted 
—alas that it must be 
confessed! the “kind- 
ly ones” have but 
scanty representation 
in the fresh array of 
photographic gems. 
The guiltless ama- 
teur is abroad after. 
other and more at- 





THE ABIDING PLACE OF CONTENTMENT. 





tractive game. 
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CAMP BUILDING 


SECOND PAPER. 

Log cabin building is quite an art in 
itself, and has been treated as such ina 
volume of considerable size and more than 
ordinary practical value,* but our young 
friends of the trigger and reel may easily 
throw together a thoroughly satisfactory 
and serviceable shack without devoting 
any great amount of their time to a pre- 
liminary study of methods. The one 
thing essential is the selection of a local- 
ity in which suitable material is not only 
obtainable but close at hand. Handling 
logs is heavy work—even when the 
“logs” happen to be only good sized 
poles—and it is best to avoid carrying 
or “snaking” them any farther than is 
really necessary. And don’t make the 
very common mistake of over-estimating 
the size of the logs necessary for the 
work. For ordinary camp-building, a 
pole eight inches through at the butt is 
“thousands big,” and, unless plenty of 
help is obtainable for the “ raising,” those 
for the upper courses should be smaller 
still. It is usually pretty easy to find a 
thicket of saplings close to a stream or 
lake, but there is never anything lost by 
looking up two or three such thickets 


" *Log Cabins and How to Build Them. William 8. 
Wicks, Postpaid, $1.50. 





and comparing the advantages of the 
different locations before finally deciding 
upon a building site. 

The log-cabin carpenter actually re- 
quires but few tools. I once built, roofed 
and floored an 8 x 12 camp with no 
other implement than an axe, and with- 
out a nail for fastening a joint. Nails are 
always handy to have around, however, 
and I could have used a few to admirable 
advantage. For a cabin of the size 
mentioned above I should have had about 
five pounds of 6s, half as many 8s, and 
maybe two dozen 20 penny spikes. I 
managed without them it is true, but 
where I succeeded a less experienced 
person might have failed. In the way 
of tools I should have had in addition to 
my axe, a hatchet (for nail driving and 
light chopping) a handsaw, and that 
most useful article known to all woods- 
men as a frow. Give me an axe anda 
frow and I can construct a clapboard 
house big enough and warm enough to 
shelter a dozen men through a Wiscon- 
sin winter; and I can furnish it, too, with 
everything needful in the way of benches, 
tables, cupboards and bunks. I doubt 
whether a frow could be found on the 
shelves of a Chicago hardware store, but 
any blacksmith can make one in a few 
minutes from a piece of flat iron. It is 


simply an iron blade three inches wide 
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by fourteen in length, 34 inch thick on 
the back and drawn down to an edge, 
with a 2-inch ring-eye at one end for in- 
serting a short and stout handle. A 
primitive tool, but remarkably useful in 
a way which will be shown farther on. 

Let us say that a cabin is to be built 
ten by twelve feet in size, to accommo- 
date a party of three persons. The first 
thing necessary is to clear the selected 
site of brush and rubbish, carefully grub- 
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as possible. Lay all the poles with the 
butts to the left. Chamfer the ends on 
the upper side, and notch on the lower 
side to match. Allowing for crooks and 
knots, a pole eight inches in diameter at 
the butt should add about five inches to 
the height of the wall; in other words, a 
cabin with six-foot walls will require 
12 logs on the side, or forty-eight in all. 

When the walls have been brought to 
the desired height, the roof-poles are 
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bing out all stumps and levelling the 
ground—for in this case we will presume 
that the earth is to serve as floor for the 
finished structure. Next, measure off the 
parallelogram and mark the corners with 
small pegs. Then go ahead and cut 
your poles—the larger ones first—“ tote” 
them up, and lay them around in “sets,” 
in the order in which they are to be 
‘used. Cut the side logs fourteen feet 
long; those for the ends, twelve. Care 
should be taken to have them as straight 


next to be added. They are the same 
length as the side-logs, and the first is 
laid across from end to end and about 
eighteen inches in from the wall, with 
notches to hold it in place. Another 
pair of end logs next, nine feet in length, 
with their ends bevelled to the proposed 
slope of the roof. Two more roof poles; 
two six-foot end logs; more poles; three- 
foot logs; ridge-pole. A pretty flat slope, 
but it will run water off when properly 
covered. 
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A door is the next thing in order. 
Decide where you wish it placed, spike 
a strong young half-sapling on either 
side of the proposed opening—spiking to 
each log to keep them from ‘alling—and 
saw out your doorway. Then make 
things more secure by nailing other up- 
rights, flattened with the axe, to the 
sawed ends of the logs, It is a good 
plan to also cut a small window at the 
rear, for ventilation as well as for con- 
venience in throwing out dishwater and 
scraps from the kitchen table. To make 
the walls wind and cold proof, chink be- 
tween the logs with sticks—round or 
split—and plaster over with mud as 
thickly as possible. 

For roofing purposes bark may some- 
times be found the most convenient, but 
it is never satisfactory in the outcome. 
Even when placed in the proper way, 
double, with the inner side of the lower 
tier up and the upper layer reversed, it 
will crack and split under the heat of the 
sun, developing leaks faster than they 
can be patched. Split roofing is the best 
and a few hours’ work will turn out 
enough of “shakes” or “rove boards” to 
thoroughly “kiver” a larger cabin than 
the one now in course of construction. 

The most difficult part of board-mak- 
ing lies in the selection of suitable timber. 
White oak is perhaps the most easily 
worked, but hardly one white oak tree in 
every ten will be found suitable for the 
purpose. Everything depends upon 
straightness of the grain and free-splitting 
qualities. Find a straight, smooth-bodied 
tree, 2% or 3 feet through, and block 
out a chip three inches thick and split it 
carefully. If it “works” smoothly and 
evenly, and the grain of the wood does 
not interlock, it is exactly the tree you 
are looking for. Red oak and the swamp 
black oak also split well, and the South- 
ern cypress and yellow pine are both 
prime favorites for roofing purposes. 

A crosscut saw will be found a great 
help in cutting timber for board-making, 
since large trees only are available and 
the average boy will find even a 2-foot 
log hard chopping. It is necessary that 
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the upper end of the “board cut” should 
be reasonably square, or, in other words, 
not sloped, and this increases the diffi- 
culty of the task. But as a rulé the 
American youth is not easily discouraged 
and we might as well take it for granted 
that he will manage somehow, and pro- 
ceed with our subject. 

Chop or saw off a 30-inch cut. Up- 
end it—butt down—and split it in quar- 
ters. How are you going to do this? 
Well, I'll tell you. First, chop down a 
4-inch sapling and make you a maul; and 
also shape a couple of hickory, white oak 
or dogwood wedges, eight inches long 
and three inches thick at the big end. 
“Check” across the end of the cut, di- 
rectly through the heart, the way you 
want the split to run. Then start the 
axe well to one side of the heart and 
drive it home with the maul. If neces- 
sary, drive in the hatchet on the opposite 
side; and when an opening offers start 
one of the wedges and a few taps with 
the maul will finish the job. Splitting 
the halves will be much easier. Next, 
halve the quarters, when the eighths can 
be “hearted” by setting the axe across 
the grain, six or seven inches in from the 
bark, and striking it a few light blows 
with the maul. The “hearts” are worth- 
less for boards, but will make first-class 
wood. 

Now quarter the eighths by splitting 
from heart to back, and we have thirty- 
two “board-bolts” about six inches wide 
and approximately two inches thick on 
the heart. A good board-maker could 
rive from six to eight boards from each 
of these. He would also have bolted his 
timber eight inches wide instead of six; 
but it is not best that beginners should 
attempt too much. Bark the bolts, and 
you are then ready for the last step in the 
art of board-making, which is “riving.” 

You will now need a “‘break”’ to hold 
the bolts while you rivethem. To make 


this, lay one of the “hearts” parallel to 
the trunk of the tree and about three 
inches away from it,and drive a couple 
of stout stakes to hold it in place. Bet- 
ter still, cut a stout fork and stake it down 
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“PRAIRIE CHICKEN CAMP.”’ 
Compliments of Joun Orten, Sioux City, Iowa. 





astride a sapling, as shown in the cut. 
Provide yourself with a light maul, and 
you are ready for business. Place a bolt, 
butt down, in the break; set the frow to 
divide it in equal halves, and send it home 
with a smart blow. If the split refuses 
to run as desired, turn the bolt with the 
thicker side dow and bear down sharply 
on the frow handle. This will cause the 
split to run across the grain in the re- 
quired direction. Follow down with the 
frow as fast as possible,turning the bolt 
as necessity requires. A judicious hand- 
ling of the frow will make easy work of 
it. Bear in mind that a thin board is as 
serviceable and a great deal easier put in 
place than a thick one. If you can make 
them only '4-inch thick on the heart, so 
much the better. Allowing for inexperi- 
ence and all mishaps, a 30-inch cut should 
turn out something over 150 boards, and 
three cuts will supply all that will be 
needed for covering the cabin. 

I would say here that the above direc- 
tions apply only to the different species 


_ of oak, and of other woods which split 


best “timber fashion” —i. e., from bark to 
heart. Cypress and pine work best “ with 
the bark,” or, in other words, will only 
rive along the concentric rings which 





mark their growth, but, when once quar- 
tered and bolted, are the easiest of all 
woods to conform to the board-maker’s 
requirements. = 

In my next paper I will tell how the 
roof should be nailed on, and suggest 
ideas as to the proper way of fitting the 
cabin for occupancy. 

Galveston, Texas. CiviL ENGINEER. 
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“Prairie Chicken Camp.” 

Iowa is a great State for sportsmen, 
young as well as old,and probably the 
very youngest of the lot is the gentleman 
who smilingly occupies a prominent posi- 
tion in the photograph here given. If 
we may accept Master Merrill Sarde- 
son’s evident appreciation of camp life as 
being typical of the sportsmen of Sioux 
City and the State at large,there is no 
longer need of speculation as to why Iowa 
should be so well represented upon the 
subscription lists of Sports AFIELD. The 
pointers shown are Tick’s Dot and Tick’s 
Pearl (Tick Boy ex Kent’s Queen), dogs of 
worth and breeding, and suitable followers 
of as bright and winsome a young sports- 
man as ever posed behind a shot-gun— 
that he couldn’t shoulder, to save his 
blessed little life. 
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THE FOX CHASE. 


The hunters mount; the hounds are loosed ; 


Loud rings the trumpet’s blare ; 
The dogs set off with mighty bounds 
In search of Reynard’s lair. 
With lengthy strides the coursers fleet 
Fly o’er the ruggéd ground ; 
Nor fear a bush or hedge to meet— 
They clear it at a bound. 


Away they dash o’er hill and plain, 
Through wood and thorny brake. 
Each rider gives his good steed rein, 
For Honor is at stake. 
And sharpnosed Bugler now gives tongue 
As Reynard’s trail he spies, 
And all join in with mighty lung 
To swell the joyful cries. 


The wily fox speeds through the glen, 
And circles through the bush ; 
Close fullowed by the eager men, 
All striving for the brush. 
At last a rider gets a view 
Of Vulpes as he flies. 
He quickly shouts the loud ‘‘ Halloo!”’ 
And dashes up the rise. 


But halt! A stone wall blocks the way ; 
The hunters at it sweep; 

The gallant courser with his load 
Quick gathers for the leap. 

The wall is cleared and on they spur 
To be in at the death ; 

The killing pace does not deter, 


Though well-nigh spent for breath. 


At last the fox is run to earth 
And throttled by the hounds ; 
The bugle fills the air with mirth 
By its far-reaching sounds ; 
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The eager men the brush secure 
And homeward jog apace. 
No pleasures are there that allure 
Like the exciting chase. 
Sioux Rapids, Iowa. NorRMAN H. CROWELL. 
<> 


AN APRIL FOOL HONKER. 





In the spring of 1892 the early thaw 
in the latter part of February and first of 
March loosened the ice in the lake so 
much that the wind broke it up consid- 
erably in the centre, and the ducks and 
geese came up from the South and drop- 
ped into the open water. Further north 
the weather held cold and caused the 
water-fowl to stop longer than is usual 
for them. In consequence of the pro- 
longed stop the shooting was the best I 
have seen for a number of years. Every 
sportsman knows the charms Nature has 
for the ardent gunner, even before a bud 
has swollen or a blade of grass peeped 
out from its winter quarters. 

The blue-bird’s sweet note is heard 
piping a welcome to Spring, and the first 
spot of bare ground he can find is worked 
at industriously to get the seeds he likes. 
Did I not hear a robin this morning as 
the sun was peeping over the woods on 
the hill? Redbreast comes so early we 
need not be surprised when he calls on 
us; but give him the welcome he de- 
serves. How the lungs quaff the invig- 
orating air! What a pleasure it is to be 
out of doors once more; to watch those 
black wedges silhouetted against the 


























blue sky—to strain the eye until they 
are lost to sight. Those were the “ honk- 
ers,” surely; no mistaking the powerful 
beat of their strong wings. 
Oh! none but a sportsman can tell 
The boundless joy that I feel, 
As I see the vast squadrons go by 
Of mallard and red-head and teal! 

Swing the hammerless across your 
arm; toss it up to your shoulder; now 
take a squint along the matted rib at 
that stray bird, just to-see if your eyes 
are all right. That was well done at a 
long sixty yards—pin-tail, too, and going 
down-wind at schedule time. 

The fellows—that is, my chums—had 
all been out and made good bags, and 
one and all pronounced the shooting at 
its best. But, for some reason now for- 
gotten, I had been unable to take a hand 
in it myself, but had been content to 
watch the strings of water-fowl whistle 
by on swift wings. This unhappy state 
of affairs continued to exist through the 
month of March: I fretting and fuming 
meanwhile at being unable to gratify my 
heart’s desire to score a “Canada” to 
my own gun. Visions of rocking canoes 
on rough waters; of rice beds and de- 
coys, bobbing delusively and invitingly; 
of hip boots and corduroys and all the 
paraphernalia dear to the heart of a 
sportsman, floated through my dreams 
at night, interrupted but not dispelled by 
the clamor ofa flock of geese as they 
flew over to their feeding grounds in the 
grey dawn. The inactivity of the days 
was not quite so bad, as all that was to 
be seen and heard was reality instead of 
dreams. Memory could hark back to 
my boyish hunts—one of which I well 
remember. 

There were three of us youngsters, all 
armed with single-barrel muzzle-loaders, 
sure to do execution at both ends if held 
right. We had marked down a flock of 
mallards where they had settled down to 
feed on a slough on the prairie, and had 
sneaked up to them and into an old 


’ blind some one had constructed of bushes 


and marsh hay—several bunches of 
which were scattered around, left there 
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from the year before as not worth stack- 
ing. The bushes were stuck upright 
and the hay thrown lightly over them. 
We had but just reached the blind and 
concealed ourselves when another flock 
came along and, espying those already 
on the ground, circled preparatory to 
alighting. 

What was our surprise to see one lone 
duck come directly towards us and en- 
deavor to alight on top of the blind, and 
she would have done so but for the hay 
sinking under her, when she fluttered off 
to the ground a few yards away. 

While I had been dreaming and giving 
way to memories of past adventures Jack 
Frost had been at work and the last day 
of March found the ground covered with 
snow and the ponds and streams frozen 
over. The wild fowl were benumbed by 
the cold and sat huddled together on the 
ice or took their way southward again. 
And right here is where the pot-hunter 
showed himself in all his greed and 
cupidity. The ducks on the ice were 
knocked over by hundreds by men and 
boys with sticks. So stupefied by cold 
were they that they could not fly, their 
feathers being coated with ice. The pot 
hunter could skate up to them; a rap on 
the head and the slaughter was done. 
And this is no imaginative tale but actual 
fact, and was seen by a number of sports- 
men who would have prevented it could 
they have done so. 

Sunday morning, the first day of April, 
dawned clear and cold. I was up be- 
times, but Albert, my man of all work, 
was up before me and when I saw him 
he greeted me with: “There wasa wild 
goose on that pile of corn cobs back of 
the wood-pile when I got up this morn- 
ing’”’—the wood pile mentioned being 
less than forty feet from the house. 

I did not betray the surprise I felt, but 
acted as though it was the most natural 
occurrence in the world for wild geese 
to feed on my corn in the back yard and 
that I rather expected that particular 
goose on that particular first day of April 
to come along and help herself to corn 
and incidentally get shot. So I answered 
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him, ‘‘ That so? Something peculiar about 
it. Where did the goose go? Why 
didn’t you shoot it?’ At the same time 
I was thinking: ‘You don't catch me 
with any of your April Fool nonsense. 
I’m too old a bird to be done like that.” 

But, on going to the pond in the cat- 
tle yard, to examine the thickness of the 
ice, I found something which made my 
eyes open with a snap. There in the ice 
were funny looking tracks as though 
some animal whose weight was too great 
for the ice, had walked over the pond in 
the previous night. And on looking fur- 
ther there was a hole in the ice nearly 
the size and shape of a small platter. 
And, if anything more was needed to 
convince me, there were feathers, which 
never came out of any bird but a wild 
goose, frozen in the ice on the edge of 
the hole where the ice had been prevented 
from forming by the warmth of the body 
which had rested therein. Unquestion- 
ably the proper thing to do was to shoot 
the goose. Yes; provided of course I 
could find her. There was the rub. She 
might be on her way to Southern rice- 
fields, for all I knew. At all events, she 
was gone. So, witha sigh for the hard 
luck, I turned back to the house to dis- 
cuss the probable cause of her stop 
within such close proximity to a dwelling 
of the greatest enemy to water-fowl— 
namely, man. 

I had given up all thoughts of getting 
the goose, and was dressing for church, 
when I happened to look through the 
window and there was the goose—a 
“Canada,” sure enough. “There is your 
goose, now,” I remarked to Albert; “and 
I would give a dollar to have a shot at 
her; but it is Sunday and it would be 
wrong, and I guess I won’t*do it. My 
gun is loaned, any way.” 

Then the Devil, that is, Albert, spoke : 
“T can run over and borrow Mac’s gun 
and you can shoot the ‘honker.’” 

I tried to say “Get thee behind me, 
Satan,” but what I ad say was: ‘Well, 
get the gun and we'll have roast goose 
for dinner to-morrow.” The gun se- 
cured, I slipped in a load of BB's and 
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took another look through the window. 
Yes; there was the goose eating corn— 
not forty yards from the corner of an 
outbuilding from which I had decided to 
shoot. So, keeping out of sight, I walked 
to the corner of the building, poked the 
gun around and blazed away. At the 
shot, the goose arose on unsteady wings ; 
flew perhaps fifty yards; and, with wings 
outstretched, sailed to the ground, dead. 
Jubilant at my success, I ran to pick her 
up, my mouth watering at thoughts 
of the savory roast on the morrow. 
Having secured the game, I called to 
Albert: “It’s a whopper. Weighs fif- 
teen pounds, sure!” 

If I were to consult my own feelings I 
would draw the mantle of forgetfulness 
over the remainder of the story. But 
respect for the truth compels me to add 
that the “ whopper” weighed just seven 
pounds, of which nearly one-half was 
feathers; and if not “too poor to own a 
name,’ was so poor that our delicious 
roast goose was devoured in imagina- 
tion only. And only the fact remained 
that I had killed the April Fool “hon- 
ker.” 

Mason City, Jowa. C.F. VERNALL. 

THE past winter, without severe cold 
or deep snows, has been a very favorable 
one for all descriptions of game birds, 
especially quail. When heavy drifts 
cover the earth, Bob White is in a great 
measure cut off from his food supply, 
and in consequence whole coveys perish. 
Luckily last winter witnessed few trage- 
dies of this sort, and, barring the chance 
of drowning rains in the nesting time, the 
quail crop next season should he some- 
thing immense. 


successes 

THE propogation of English and Mon- 
golian pheasants in Michigan has passed 
its experimental stage and can now be 
considered practicable. . Birds which es- 
caped two years since from a preserve 
near Highland have thrived despite the 
lack of attention, successfully withstood 
the winters, and bid fair to furnish gun- 
ners with good sport within the next few 
years. 
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SPORTS AFIELD, 
A Journal for Gentlemen. 
Established 1887. 


Sports AFIEtp is published on the Ist of each month from 
its own printing offices at No. 358 Dearborn St., Chicago. It 
aims to be the most readable Outdoor Life Magazine in the 
world, and has, in the first ten years of its useful life, attained 
to a wide and increasing popularity. Subscription price, $1.50 
a year. We have no club rates. The trade supplied by the 
Western News Company, Chicago, or the American News Com- 
pany, New York. If your dealer does not carry Sports AFIELD, 
please send us his address (both for our own and his benefit). 
Life being short, it is not possible to personally thank each one 
for every good opinion expressed of this enterprise, but every 
such good deed is deeply appreciated at this end of the line. 








APRIL, 1898. 
REQUIRING NO ARGUMENT. 


Years ago some writer in this maga- 
zine called attention to the fact that the 
most successful hunters usually have blue 
or grey eyes, and then, after claiming 
that he had no theory on the subject, 
added the assertion that blue- or grey- 
eyed men are naturally more sanguine 
and venturesome than those whose orbs 
are of darker hue. We have waited five 
years to see this claim disputed and pre- 
sume we are doomed to a still longer 
period of waiting. There will never be 
a controversy concerning the point in- 
volved, and our object in recalling it is 
not to get one started. It happens that 

_we have a claim of our own to advance 
“at this particular moment, and the blue- 
grey-or-otherwise matter was simply 
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resurrected in proof that such theories 
are commonly accepted as Gospel truths 
and without discussion or comment. 

It happens that the best and most suc- 
cessful hunters of our acquaintance are 
backwoods fiddlers—or men who, had 
they lived in the woods, would have taken 
to fiddling as naturally as a possum takes 
to a ripe persimmon. 


“The man who hath no music in his soul, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds,”’ 


may be fit for treason and other devilish 
villainies, as the poet remarked; but asa 
hunter he is not in the same class with 
the fellow who whistles cheerily to him- 
self while cleaning his gun or loading 
shells, and who dances a jig after each 
profitable shot. We once knew a re- 
markably successful hunter who whistled 
incessantly while following his dogs afield 
—varying the music with the species of 
game pursued; but we are not offering 
this case in evidence. The person re- 
ferred to was neither a backwoodsman 
nor a fiddler. He meant all right but 
accident of locality was against him. 
And for that matter, we are not laying 
it up against the non-musical hunter if 
he zs weak in his knowledge of sharps 
and flats and commonly believes that a 
crooked stick is essential to the successful 
turning of atune. Heis carrying a heavy 
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handicap. Every now and then the best- 
natured of us all will require an outlet for 
our surcharged feelings, and if we can’t 
whistle we are out of luck all around. 
The whistler invariably has the confi- 
dence of his dogs—and if his own kennel 
stands empty he can always ’beguile some 
other fellow’s dog afield. Locate the 
same chap in the midst of a wilderness 
and furnish him with a violin, and in less 
than a year he is everybody’s friend and 
can share the best of everything going. 
He is a welcome companion with all, and 
if there is an extra good bit of shooting 
in the neighborhood he is apt to learn of 
it as quickly as anyone else. 

Kindly follow our logic: Imprimis; 
men who whistle their way through life 
invariably have an easy road to travel 

are always successful hunters ; 
would live in the woods if they had the 
chance . and would eventually 
become fiddlers. Fiddlers, because the 
violin is now, and has always been since 
the first settlement of this country, the 
chosen instrument of our natural musi- 
cians. There is something in its sobbing, 
plaintive tones which appeals with potency 
to ears attuned to the soughing of the 
winter winds, the murmur of rock-bound 
streams and the music of the never-quiet 
pines. It requires a cultured ear to dis- 
cern wonderful proficiency in an Ole 
Bull or a Paganini; but the old fiddle in 
the chimney corner, or by the campfire, 
has ever a sympathetic audience, and it 
reaches the human heart over a route 
never impeded by artificial barriers. 

But this is not justifying our position 
on the fiddling-sportsman question and 
perhaps it is better to let the matter stand 
or fall without argument. We know what 
we know, and that’s all there is to it— 
unless some champion of the anti—whist- 
ling contingent feels called upon to com- 
bat our personal views; and no trouble 
on this score is anticipated. A fiddler is 
a better hunter, any day, than a grey-eyed 
man who couldn't strike a lick of “ Money 
Musk” or “‘ The Devil’s Dream,” and it 
occurs to, us that the grey-eyed fiddler is 
in a class by himself, quite above and be- 
yond all danger of competition. 


AFIELD. 
THE BOSTON EXPOSITION. 





The initial exhibition of the New En- 
gland Sportsmen’s Association was looked 
upon by many as a doubtful experiment, 
following as it did, and within a few 
months, the wonderful exposition of a 
similar nature in New York. A good 
local support was as a matter of course 
assured, but something more than this 
was necessary to justify the enormous 
expenditure of money and labor involved 
in such an undertaking. It was possible 
that the popular interest in matters per- 
taining to sport could not be depended 
upon to make the exhibition a success; 
but the sanguine promotors decided to 


risk it, and events have proven their judg-. 


ment sound. It was a great show. Me- 
chanic’s Building, with its area of 110,- 
000 square feet, could hardly supply the 
space demanded by exhibitors, and, from 
the first day to the last, was thronged to 
overflowing with enthusiastic sightseers. 

Here, as at the Madison Square Gar- 
den exposition, the greater amount of 
interest was excited, not by the regular 
exhibits of sportsmen’s arms and equip- 
ments, but by what may be termed the 
special features of the show. Nature was 
mimicked by the introduction of a wilder- 
ness landscape, rich in the forest’s varied 


‘ hues, which served as a background to 


the Indian Camp in the main hall, and 
with its accuracy in detail and perspec- 
tive almost mislead the beholder into 
fancying himself translated by enchant- 
ment beyond prosaic Civilization’s verge. 
Micmac and Mellicete Indians, lured by 
the glint of gold from their far northern 
homes, lounged about their bark tepees, 
lazily occupied with their accustomed 
tasks, or sped their frail canoes about the 
miniature lake, 36 x 60 feet in area—the 
very presence of which lent added reality 
tothe scene. Then, there were the Maine 
and New Brunswick cabins, with their 
typical surroundings of rocky woodland 
and peopled by the most noted guides of 
their respective regions; the Florida 
palm leaf hut; the elk park; the moose; 
the mountain sheep, and the wonderful 
display of living and mounted birds and 
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fishes, Everywhere a direct appeal to 
that love of Nature which resideth in 
the hearts of all mankind. 

The trade exhibits proper included 
large and elaborate displays by nearly all 
the leading firms engaged in the manu- 
facture and sale of sportsmen’s supplies. 


SOME DEAD-SURE BARGAINS. 


Mummies were comparatively cheap in London this 
week. Ptolemy II., Philadelphus, King of Egypt, Anti- 
ochus Soter, the Syrian king, and Alpina, the Babylonian 
queen, were knocked down in one lot for 75 guineas. 
They were in a somewhat dilapidated condition and 
showed few traces of their former greatness. Three dried 
elephants’ tails fetched two shillings each. Death is a 
great leveller, spite of embalming, and the truth of it 
comes home to us when we find imperial personages and 
dried elephants’ tails figuring in the same auctioneer’s 
catalogue.—London Shooting Times. 


And if ancient Egyptian burial cus- 
toms obtained in this country, the time 
would soon come when a dried bison’s 
tail or a mallard’s head would be worth 
all the mummified pot-hunters that you 
could stack up in a forty-acre field. 
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Ir is to be regretted that the necessity 
of sending the magazine to press without 
delay forbids the giving of a more de- 
tailed report of the Grand American 
Handicap than that which is to be found 
elsewhere in its proper department. As 
regards the number of contestants and 
amount of entry money paid in, it was 
par excellence the shooting event of the 
year, and the interest centered upon its 
outcome great in proportion. Though 
shot on Eastern grounds, the Western 
contingent, under the leadership of the 
genial E. S. Rice of this city, battled 
gallantly and successfully for their right- 
ful share of the honors and emoluments 
involved. They fought a good fight and 
came off the field with flying colors. 





——_ 


From Topeka, Kansas, comes reports 
of the butchery of scores of wild geese 
from enormous flocks which, one night 
recently, swooped down upon the city, 
attracted by the electric lights. Every 
gun obtainable was brought into requi- 
sition, and for a time their reports min- 
gled with the frightened honking of the 
geese in wild clamor. 
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Hawks are tireless hunters, and are 
ever quick to note and take advantage 
of any unusual occurence, or element in 
their surroundings, calculated to improve 
their chances of finding and capturing 
food. They will at times follow after 
sportsmen who are working through 
dense cover,as though well aware that 
the birds are to be driven from their se- 
cure harborage into more open ground; 
and they frequent fields where the mow- 
ers and reapers are busy—presumably to 
feed upon mice and insects which are at 
such times left without shelter from their 
enemies. When the forests are burning, 
in the autumn and early spring, the hawks 
reap a rich harvest, and they are always 
on the alert. Let a cloud of smoke tell 
of a distant “burn,” and fleet wings will 
head towards it. from every direction. 
Circling for a few moments, as though to 
note the direction of the wind and the con- 
sequent course which the fire will take, our 
feathered hunters alight just in advance 
of the line of fire,and then woe betide 
the luckless smoke-dazed bird or singed 
woodmouse that ventures in that direc- 
tion. The rustle of beating pinions, a 
savage clenching of sharp talons, and the 
forest tragedy is over. 

——__—~>— 

Ir is perhaps superfluous to call atten- 
tion to the rare excellence of the engrav- 
ing serving as a frontispiece for the 
present issue, which, however, but poor- 
ly reproduces the manifold beauties of 
the original. The painting in question, 
(14 x 21 inches in size), was executed 
expressly for Sports AFIELD by H. A. 
Borcherdt, is on exhibition at this office, 
and can be purchased (rights of re-pro- 
duction reserved) by an appreciative 
sportsman or club for $25.00. 
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THE Government importation of Nor- 
wegian reindeer, to be used in transpor- 
tation of relief supplies to the winter- 
imprisoned miners in the Klondyke, bids 
fair to prove a useless expenditure so far 
as the original purpose of their purchase 
is concerned, since the proposed over- 
land expedition has been abandoned. 


COLLECTING IN FLORIDA. 





It was my gond fortune some years ago to spend 
a few months in Eastern Florida with the late 
Prof. J. W. P. Jenks of Brown University, Provi- 
dence, R. I., nnder whom I was taking a course 
in biology and general natural history. At that 
time I was but a novice in most lines, but enthus- 
iastically interested in all. The birds were my 
especial favorites (although mollusks have since 
taken up my attention) and many curious and 
interesting incidents occurred while in search of 
these feathered friends. One of these I wish to 
relate for the entertainment of the readers of 
Sports AFIELD. 

It was about the first week of April that I de- 
cided to extend my collecting territory and en- 
gaged one of the Smith boys (typical Florida 
crackers, by the way) to act as guide and assist- 
ant. The payment for the latter services was 
rather unique: namely, an old violin which I had 
carried with me to while away the time. The 
Smith boys had taken a fancy to me, and paiticu- 
larly to the violin, and so I offered it in exchange 
fur their services at various times. It is needless 
to say that I got the best end of the bargain. 

Accordingly, we left the house of Mr. Latham 
(where I had made my headquarters, and which was 
situated on the peninsula separating the Indian 
River from the Atlantic Ocean, across the river 
from Micco, Brevard County) early one morning, 
in a small cat-boat which we had stocked with 
provisions for a journey of several days and a 
simple but adequate camping outfit. We rowed 
up Mullet Creek, there being no wind, and turned 
west into the Indian River. 

The west shore of Mr. Latham’s plantation was 
lined with a number of small islands covered with 
smaller lakes and ponds, which were always filled 
with water fowl of various kinds, principally 


ducks, of which as many as a dozen species were 
to be found. As we rowed through the little creek 
separating two of the largest of these islands, the 
birds rose on every side. Now it was a flock of 
pin-tail ducks which we had startled as they were 
quietly resting upon the water; again it was a 
number of great blue herons which flew heavily 
away with their deep ‘honk, honk, honk;’’ or 
perhaps it was a beautiful, white, little egret, 
which had escaped the plume hunter. Birds 
seemed to be everywhere and their sweet notes 
filled the air. 

As we got fairly into the Indian River a breeze 
sprang up and we were able to use the sail. We 
headed due west across the river, nortb of Grant’s 
farm, and landed upon a sandy beach which was 
fairly alive with willet, from one flock of which I 
got a couple of birds. The beach seemed to bea 
favorite resort for the waders, probably because 
food in the shape of small mollusks, worms, etc., 
was very abundant. Several herons, including a 
fine black-crowned night heron, were started at 
this point, but they got away before we could 
shoot them. 

Having securely fastened our boat we shouldered 
our guns and began our tramp westward, wishing 
to strike a cypress swamp in which Mr. Smith 
said the everglade kite was to be found, as well as 
other good birds. We crossed a few small streams 
climbed a high bank and struck out over the level 
prairie. Here birds were very numerous and a 
goodly number were collected. I saw here, for 
the first time, the Mexican meadow lark—or Sturn- 
ella magna, common meadow lark, as Mr. Stone 
quotes it in a recent discussion (see Proc, Phil. 
Acad. Sci. p. 146, 1897), in which he says that the 
Mexican lark is not found in Florida and gives 
the Florida bird the name quoted above. They 
started up suddenly from our very feet and flew 
so rapidly away that I completely missed the first 
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two flocks, but succeeded in securing six out of 
the three following. The bird is smaller than the 
northern form and is, I think, more difficult to 
shoot, having the provoking habit of rising from 
the grass at your very feet, and of getting out of 
sight in the grass before you get your wits to 
gether for a shot. 

The Florida jay was also quite common and a 
half-dozen fine specimens were obtained. They 
seemed to prefer the open country where trees 
were scattered, and were most frequently seen 
perched on top of a low bush. They were rather 
easy to shoot, and we could have shot several. 
dozen, but did not care to slaughter them. Several 
wood peckers were seen as we tramped along, those 
obtained being the pileated, yellow-bellied and 
red-bellied. We thought we saw a sandhill crane 
in the distance, but it might have been a great 
blue heron instead, for it did not come near enough 
to shoot and so our identification was not worth 
much. 

About 1 o’clock an incident occurred which 
caused the writer to become the butt of a great 
joke for many a day afterward. As we were 
silently walking along, each busy with his own 
thoughts, I suddenly became aware (or thought I 
was aware) that a large bird—either a great blue 
heron or a crane—was standing several hundred 
yards away on the shore of a saw-grass pond. 
Stating my belief to my companion, who concurred 
with me, I fell upon my knees and gradually 
worked my way towards the bird. The nearer I 
got the more care I used, and I finally crawled for 
several yards on my stomach. Having reached 
the shelter of a low bush I carefully raised myself 
on one knee, took careful aim and fired. When 
the smoke cleared away I saw my bird standing 
apparently as before. This seemed curious and I 
stepped out in plain sight, expecting it to fly, and 
standing ready to give it the benefit of my second 
barrel. But he didn*t budge! Wondering what 
the matter could be I ran towards the bird, when 
lo! it was only a stump, which was so naturally 
posed that it was no wonder we both took it for a 
large bird. However, my shot started a Florida 
red.shouldered hawk, which I brought down from 
a distance of seventy yards. It was a beautiful 
specimen and the first that I had obtained. 

As the sun was sinking towards the west we 
now hurried on, in order that we might reach a 
good camping ground before darkress set in. Our 
road took us across many saw-grass ponds, through 
which we were obliged to wade. These were 
from knee to arm-pit deep and my companion 


, Spoke very cheerfully (!) concerning the possibili- 


ties of being bitten by a moccasin, or of having a 
leg taken off by an alligator; either of which 
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might happen to us at any moment. As we 
waded these ponds my feet would occasionally 
strike some kind of an obstruction, and each time 
a cold chill would run rapidly up my spine. Now 
and then I would run my ankle against a sharp 
stick, which would cause me to yell and jump, 
much to my companion’s amusement. However, 
we passed through in safety, and about an hour 
before sundown reached a good spot for making 
our camp, beneath the spreading branches of a 
large live oak. 

Supper was soon ready and eagerly eaten, after 
which we prepared our blankets for the night. 
And what a night that was! It was the first time 
I had ever slept under the stars (or under the 
clonds, for there wasn’t a star in sight),and my 
feelings can easily be imagined. The night was 
quiet, save for the hooting of owls and the hoarse 
bellowing of alligators. The insects, of course, 
were having their share of the concert. To add 
to my enjoyment it began to rain, and we were 
both thoroughly suaked in a short time. As I lay 
there covered up with my blanket, t would doze 
off, in spite of the wet, only to be awakened and 
shudder at the hoot of an owl overhead or the bel- 
low of an alligator in a distant pond. The hours 
passed without my hair turning white, however, 
and the morning dawned bright and clear. 

After a good breakfast we set out for a heron 
rookery several miles to the west, and reached it 
about 8 o’clock. It was in a cypress swamp, 
where the trees were very large and tall, and fes- 
tooned with beautiful drab Spanish moss. But 
what a palace fur snakes! To reach our heronry we 
were obliged to wade through a pond which was 
up to our arm-pits. The rookery was composed 
of a dozen or so nests of the great blue, little blue 
and Louisiana herons. It seemed a shame to dis- 
turb this happy family, but, for the cause of science, 
I took one set of each and a pair of each of the 
birds, excepting the great blue heron, of which I 
already had enough. In another rookery, some 
distance away, I saw a sight which well-nigh made 
me sick. This was on a little island, under the 
trees of which I saw about twenty little egrets 
with their backs ripped off for the beautiful white 
plumes which the ladies use to decorate their hats. 
Could those who wear them but see the cruel 
work, they would never use them again, I am sure. 
It is not only the parent birds that are killed, but 
in over one half the cases there is a nest of little 
ones who slowly starve to death because their par- 
ents have been sacrificed for the ‘‘aigrette” which 
lovely woman uses to adorn her hat. Some will 
say, and with no little reason, “ Well, if you kill 

them for specimens, why should I not have them 
killed to wear on my hat?’’ To this question I 
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ALBINO RED-TAILED HAWK. 


answer that where one is killed for scientific pur- 
poses one thousand are killed fur their plumes, and 
the true naturalist does not kill when there are 
young birds to be taken care of. 

Bat let us return to our narrative: from th’g 
‘slaughter house’? we walked (or rather waded 
to another knoll where I obtained my first Ever- 
glade kite, and he was a beanty. As I picked him 
up I sawa good example of the adaptation and co- 
relation of the different parts of an organism for its 
work in life. Here was a bird with long, curved 
claws for picking up the shell of a large fresh-water 
snail (Pomus Depressus), and a long, hooked beak 
perfectly adapted for the extraction of the animal 
from the shell. Under the tree from which this 
bird was shot was a pile of the shells of this 
mollusk, with the animal as neatly and cleanly 
extracted as I could have done it. Only one kite 
was obtained. 

Our return trip was without any noteworthy 
event.. Birds of various kinds were numerous, 
and a number were shot. The meadow larks and 
jays were as numerous as on the previous day and 
I could not resist the temptation of adding one or 
two more to my collection. Before reaching our 
boat I shot a royal tern, a herring gull, several 





sanderlings and another willet. 
We had a good wind in the 
right direction, and about ten 
o’clock, p. m., we landed on the 
wharf in front of Mr. Latham’s 
house, after two of the best days 
sport I have ever experienced. 
The naturalist should go to 
Florida to find a collectors’ 
paradise. 
FRANK C. BAKER. 
Chicago Academy of Sciences. 
N <dles = 


TWO COMMON HAWKS. 





There are perhaps many 
among tLe readers of SPoRTS 
AFIELD to whom the figures 
and pose of the hawks illus- 
trated in this issue will tell 
more than either their common 
or Latin appellations, even 
- though, in one instancee, the 
coloration is abnormal. Both 
species will be recognized as old 
acquaintances by all who are 
frequently afield, and those who 
are acquainted with their habits 
as well as with their general ap- 
pearance will doubtless feel in- 
clined to question Nuttall’s 
reasons for classing them as he 
does with the buzzards. Both are indefatigable 
hunters and in their foraging overlook nothing in 
the way of birds, small quadrupeds, or even rep- 
tiles, but’ they rarely stoop to the devouring of 
game not of their own killing. 

The American rough-legged hawk (Archibuteo 
Lagopus Sancti-Johannis), with its feathered shanks 
as an easily remembered distinguishing mark, 
claims as its habitat nearly all portions of North 
America, though perhaps more numerous in the 
north and west. Its favorite breeding grounds 
seem to be in the latitude of Labrador and Hud- 
son’s Bay, and, while frequently a winter visitor 
as far south as the Curolinas, its migrations to 
those milder regions are doubtless prompted by 
scarcity of food in the snow-wrapped North. This 
hawk is also common throughout Northern Europe 
and just why it is entitled to be called the ‘‘Amer- 
ican’? rough-legged hawk must in consequence re- 
main among the unsolved mysteries of ornitho- 
logical nomenclature. The specimen from which 
our photograph was taken was captured near 
Pueblo, Colorado, and proved quite amenable 
to domestication. Asa matter of fact, all species 
of hawks are quite easily tamed, though they never 
surrender their predatory habits nor their readi- 
ness fur a ‘‘scrap” when roughly handled. 
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AMERICAN ROUGH-LEGGED HAWK. 





The sketch of an albino red-tailed hawk was 
drawn from a specimen which was killed in Jef- 
ferson County, Wisconsin, in 1844, and, even after 
being mounted for half a century, speaks well for 
the skillfulness of some old-time backwoods taxi- 
-dermist. According to the Indians of that locality 
“*the white hawk’ had been constantly seen in 
the neighborhood for more than twenty-five years, 
and had become an object of superstitious rever- 
ence among them to such an extent that they dared 
not kill it, even when a fair reward was offered. 

Albinos of this species (Buteo Borealis) are re- 
miarkably rare, a fact which applies as well to all 
members of the hawk family. While there is a 
great variation in the plumage of the rough-legged 
hawk and several other species, that of the red- 
tailed hawk is almost invariably uniform. Its 
range of occurrence includes all of the United 
» States, a portion of Canada and Northern Mexico. 

entities tie 

THE cardinal redbird (cardinalis cardinalis) is 
annually becoming more rare, even in the South. 


The wild geese movement southward along the 
Mississippi during the autumn and winter has 
been very limited, indeed. Never have I seen so 
few of these wild fowl which, in former years, were 
passing in countless numbers. Even wild ducks 
have remained comparatively scarce. 


* 
* * 


Some of the large ponds of the valley lands 
along the Mississippi are being drained of all the 
fishes in order to separate the good and the worth- 
less classes. ‘The valuable species are returned to 
the water, while the worthless and those which war 
against the valuable kinds, are all kept out. 
Thousands of fine fish have suffered fatalities from 
the freezing of shallow ponds. 


* 
* * 


The old mill dam at Croton, Iowa, has for a score 
of years been an impediment to the natural immi- 




























































































































































































































































































gration of the various species of fish inhabiting the 
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Des Moines River. Every spring thousands of 
buffalo, cat, carp, and other fish are taken from 
belowthedam. Thanks be to the Iowa Legislature 
for its interest in the matter, and may we soon see 
an end of this most inexcusable wholesaleslanghter. 
* 
* * 

The autumn and winter of 1897 will long be 
remembered as the season when the common laws 
of bird migration were in part modified. Through 
all the winter there were many thousands of the 
red-headed scansores here in the deep forests of 
northeast Missouri. During the autumn months 
I noticed that the scansores were very active all 
the day in collecting acorns and taking them to 
certain trees, where they were deposited in cavities 
for fature requirement. And what stores of good 
things were provided! Burr oak acorns, small 
hickory nuts, hazel nuts, and grains of corn in 
abundance, to bridge Mr. Scansore over to another 
spring season. Now, how do you account for this 
partial suspension of the law of migration? The 
winter has been quite moderate in temperature, 
but I do not reason that this is the cause of so many 
migratory birds remaining with us. Other ele- 
ments must have been brought into consideration 
by the wise and provident migrants, The summer 
and autumn of 1897 were the dryest in twenty- 
seven years, and the great crops of nuts remained 
upon the trees until almost mid-winter. Pros- 
perity was at high tide with the red-heads, and 
they justly reasoned that the visible supply of 
food was sufficient to carry them across the wintry 
chasm, So they remained with us and are safely 
and happily sojourning at forty degrees north 


latitude. 


* 
* * 


Now, while the audience seems interested, allow 
me to relate an instance which shows the fineness 
and wisdom of bird providence: Far up in the 
high branches of a dry elm which I cut down, a 
wood-pecker had deposited in a small and deep 
knot hole three pretty acorns. Now Mr. Red head 
remembered where this store was located, and had 
in mind an undesirable thing which might happen. 
Some other bird might find the acorns. So the 
owner carried from another tree some bits of bark 
and placed them upon the brownies, and the 
concealment was complete. 


Alexandria, Mo. JASPER BLINEs. 


ee aay 

A well-authenticated instance showing the in- 
telligence of a horse is recorded by the well-known 
naturalist, the Rev. J.C. Wood: ‘A child ran 
across the street and fell in front of a team draw- 
ing a heavy wagon. As he fell the leader set his 
great hoof on the child's head, and the mother ex- 
pected to pick up the child dead. But no! The 
child himself used to say that all his life after- 
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wards he kept a most distinct remembrance of the 
soft and gentle touch of the horse’s foot pressing 
him to the ground and holding him there until 
rescued. The horse had pulled up in the twink- 
ling of an eye, bringing the team to a standstill.’’ 


OE 


KNIGHTS OF THE WHITE FEATHER. 





The thick, armor-like skin of the black rhinoc- 
eros, together with his enormous weight and 
strength, and villainous temper, render him at 
times a very undesirable object of pursuit. He is 
without doubt the most dangerous of ungulates, 
surpassing the elephant in point of pugnacity and 
blind, unreasoning courage, and without the lat- 
ter’s cumbersome and unwieldy bulk. Still, at 
times, even the rhinoceros will display an un- 
governable anxiety to escape his pursuers, and a 
notable example of the kind is given by W. A. 
Chanler in the following extract from his article 
in “Haunting in Many Linds,” the Second Book 
of the Boone and Crockett Club: 

I left camp at dawn and it was not till noon 

that [saw game. Then I discovered three rhinos ; 
two together lying down, and one solitary, nearly 
500 yards away from the others. The two lying 
down were nearest me, but were apparently unap- 
proachable, owing to absolute lack of cover. The 
little plain they had chosen for their nap was as 
flat as a billiard table and quite bare of grass. The 
wind blew steadily from them and whispered me 
to try my luck, so I crawled cautiously towards 
them. When I got to within 150 yards, one of the 
beasts rose and sniffed anxiously about and then 
lay down again. The rhinoceros is nearly blind 
when in the bright sun—at night it can see like an 
owl. I kept on, and when within 100 yards rose 
to my knees and fired one barrel of my .577. Tae 
rhinos leapt to their feet and charged straight at 
me. ‘Shall I load the other barrel or trust to only 
one?” This thought ran through my mind, but the 
speed of the animals’ approach gave me no time to 
reply to it. My gun-bearer was making excellent 
time across the plain toward a group of trees, so I 
could make no use of the 8-bore. The beasts came 
on side by side, increasing their speed and snorting 
like steam engines as they ran. They were disa- 
greebly close when I fired my second barrel and 
rose to my feet to bolt to one side. As I rose they 
swerved to the left and passéd not twenty feet 
from me, apparently blind to my whereabouts. 
I must have hit one with my second shot, for they 
were too close to permit a miss. Perhaps that 
shot turned them. Be that as it may, I felt that 
I had had a narrow escape. 

When these rhinos had quite disappeared, my 
faithful gun-bearer returned, and smilingly con- 
gratulated me on what he considered my good 
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fortune. He then called my attention to the fact 
that rhinoceros number three was still in sight, 
and apparently undisturbed by what had happened 
to his friends. Between the beast and me, stretched 
an open plain for some 350 yards, then came three 
or four small trees, and then from these trees rose 
a semi-circular hill or rather ridge, on the crest of 
which stood the rhino. I made for the trees, and, 
distrusting my gun-bearer, took from him the .577 
and placed it nearoneof them. Then, telling him 
to retire to a comfortable spot, I advanced with 
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my. His pace was slow and I could see that he 
limped. The impetus given him by the descent 
kept him going, and his speed seemed to increase. I 
fired straight at him and then dropped behind the 
bush. He still came on and in my direction ; so I 
leapt to my feet, and, losing my head, ran straight 
away infront ofhim. I should have run toone side 
andthen up the hill. What was my horror, when 
pounding away at a good gait, not more than fifty 
feet in front of the snorting rhino, to find myself 
hurled to the ground, having twisted my ankle. 











TWO-HORNED BLACK RHINOCEROS. 





my 8-bore up the hill toward my game. The soil 
was soft as powder, so my footsteps made no noise. 
Cover, with the exception of a small skeleton bush, 
bat fifty yards below the rhino, there was none. 
I reached the bush and knelt down behind it. The 
rhino was standing broadside on, motionless and 
apparently asleep. I rose and fired, and saw that 
I had aimed true, when the animal wheeled round 


_ and round in his track. I fired again and he then 
" stood still, facing me. I had one cartridge in my 


pocket and slipped it in thegun. As I raised the 
weapon to my shoulder, down the hill came my en- 





I thought all was over, when I had the instinct to 
roll to on side and then scramble to my feet. The 
beast passed on. When he reached the bottom of 
of the hill his pace slackened to a walk, and I re- 
turned to where I had left my .577 and killed him 
at my leisure. I found the 8-bore bullet had 
shattered his off hind leg, and that my second shot 
had penetrated his lungs. I had left the few men 
I had brought with me on a neighboring hill when 
I had first caught sight the rhinos, and now sent 
for them. Not liking to waste the meat, I sent 
to camp for twenty porters to carry it back. 
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Northwestern Sport and Sportsmen. 


Drifting Westward Through the Provinces—A Changing Vista of 
Forests, Plains and Rugged Mountains —Game of Asstntbota, 
Alberta and British Columbia. 





TWENTIETH PAPER. 


Travelling Correspondence. 

I know or no more pleasant transcontinental 
route, all in all, than the Canadian Pacific. It 
traverses in the East a section replete with attrac- 
tions appealing to all who are fond of piscatorial 
sports. Nepigon River, Trout Lake and the hosts 
of lesser streams and water sheets in this region 
are too well known by anglers and pleasure seek- 
ers to require mention here. The string of lakes 
between Nepigon and Winnipeg annually attract 
yachtsmen and canoeists in increasing throngs, 
and can hardly be equalled as a field for aquatic 
sports of all descriptions. To the northward lie 
the great woods with their wealth of game, still 
frequented, I am sorry to say, by the man whose 
appetite for venison must be appeased regardless 
of time or season. The enforcement of the game 
laws is in good hands, but nothing short of an 
army of wardens could effectively patrol such a 
vast territory. 

The central portion of the Canadian Pacific sys- 
tem stretches straight away across the almost lim- 
itless plains which, from their great fertility, will 
some day render famous the sister Provinces of 
Manitoba and Assiniboia. Once a favorite feed- 
ing ground for the buffalo and other large quad- 
rupeds common to the prairie regions, this portion 
of the country still affords the sportsman excellent 
shooting, but at smaller game. Pinnated and 
sharp-tail grouse are abundant, and various spe- 
cies of water fowl nest and rear their broods 
around the numerous lakes and ponds. Farther 
west lie Alberta and Columbia Provinces, re- 
nowned for their wealth of game and grandeur of 
scenery. Imagine, if you can, a rugged, mount- 
aifious region with gloomy cafions, frowning cliffs, 
dashing rivers of water and creeping rivers of ice, 
and filled with every description of American 
game that runs, walks, swims or flies! Forest, 
prairie and mountain: such is the country crossed 
by the Cunadian Pacific. I have had the pleasure 
of passing over the greater portion of this route, 
but still find myself unable to describe, or even 
grasp, one half of its manifold beauties. : 

Port Arthur, situated on Thunder Bay, Lake 
Superior, is a town of some size and no little im- 


portance in the world. Here reside a large num- 
ber of sportsmen whose acquaintance I had the 
pleasure of making. Beverly Harrington, James 
Emmerson, Neil McDougall, James Neelin, W. J. 
Rapsey, Steve Downing, and Messrs. Dobie, Has- 
king, Hodder, Merrill, Malcolm, Dalton and others 
are just the sort of people one can not meet too 
often or know too well. To one of them in par- 
ticular I owe thanks for a most enjoyable outing. 
John E. Newsome, the best of fishermen and an 
expert shot, had the exquisite pleasure (?) of 
introducing me to my first pair or snow shoes, 
proved an able and patient instructor in their use, 
and upon reading this will know that I feel duly 
grateful as well as considerably proud of my new 
accom plishment. 

A few miles west of Port Arthur lies Fort Wil- 
liam, noted for its enormous grain elevators and 
its claim of handling more grain than any other 
Canadian point. Sportsmen are fewer here. Mr. 
R. Smith, proprietor of the Kaministiquia Hotel 
—a houseas first-class in its fare and appointments 
as its name is unique and lengthy—will, however, 
be fuund a host in himself when it comes to in- 
furming visiting sportsmen concerning the most 
promising game ranges and the best way to reach 
them. KE. A. and William L. Morton, and J. E. 
Mathe are also believers in the pleasure and bene- 
fit which pertaineth to the judicious handling of 
the rod and gun. 

Rat Portage is a great mining centre: a sort of 
Canadian Cripple Creek. Here is a rattling good 
gun club; a rowing club, with Gaudaur, the 
noted sculler, as its bright particular star; curling 
clubs ; hockey clubs; sportsmen, as a matter of 
course, but I chanced to find them too thoroughly 
excited over mining matters to care to talk of any- 
thing else. At Portage La Prairie a different 
state of affairs obtained. Perhaps this was partly 
owing to the number of sportsmen encountered at 
every turn; for a common interest in any subject 
is liable to encourage its discussion. Toere were 
hunters, anglers, trapshooters and dog-fanciers 
galore, so many of them that their names would 
occupy a goodly share of ms all too-limited space ; 
but if any of my readers should happen around in 
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that vicinity looking for a thoroughgoing sports- 
man they can enquire for W. S. Burley, W. J. 
Cooper, Ed Garland, Donald MacDonald, Norman 
Livingstone, A. Ashdown, William Roxburg, 
Archie McKillop, Dr. Lundy, Harry Botting, or 
John Henry. And ‘‘there are others.’’ 

Still ‘‘ westward, ho!’’—quite a number of miles 
this time—and I drop off at Brandon and soon 
find myself shaking hands with Dr. 8S. W. McInnis, 
who is well up in matters pertaining to field-craft 
and is happy in the ownership of a very fine setter. 
Nicholas J. Halpin is another devotee of wing- 
shooting, and among others whose ideas of sport 
run in the same channel I can mention C. C. 
Helliwell, H. W. Boger, Hon. J. N Kirchhoffer, 
James S. Laughton, John Clark, R. J. Girdle- 
stone (as earnest a hunter as ever strode over a 
stubble field), James P. Brisben (owner of some 
fine dogs), Howard Main and others, prominent 
among whom stands Hon. W. Shaw Cottingham, 
Sports AFIELD’s esteemed and valued friend. 
Readers of this magazine would be delighted to 
hear from Mr. Cottingham and also from Mr. 
Kirchhoffer—both of whom are writers of merit. 

Regina lies ’way, ’way out on the great plains. 
Eustace H. Grubbe, Frank Darke, Dr. I. F. 
Ingersoll, Charles Peters and Alex McIvor are the 
best known sportsmen thereabouts. Calgary has 
a full quota of good shots, but, at the time of my 
visit, most of those were in the Klondyke gold- 
fields or busily preparing to start in that direction. 
Such was also the case in Edmonton, which is, 
at present, the most northern of railroad points 
upon the American continent. Are those gentle- 
men of the extreme north true sportsmen? Indeed 
they are. Just about fifty of them joined the 
Sports AFIELD Family during my two-days’ stay 
in their midst: Stanislaus La Rue (who has an 
outfitting establishment somewhere up north 
under the edge of the Aurora Borealis—at Lesser 
Slave Lake if I am not mistaken), Godfroid Car- 
riveau (a first-class rifle-shot), Anthony H. Martin 
(who divides his time between taxidermy and 
Klondyke outfits) and a lot of other good fellows 
who may eventually go to Alaska if they don’t 
succeed in getting rich off the crowds of gold- 
seekers that are now passing through Edmonton 
northward bound. 

Speaking of taxidermists and their work, I have 
taken quite an interest in mentally comparing the 
work of Canadian experts with the best specimens 
of American skill. The craft has of course fewer 
representatives in the Provinces, and the number 
of ‘‘master workmen”? is naturally smaller than 
in the States. Winnipeg has two really expert 
taxidermists, but the best work so far seen north 
of the line—and, in fact, as lifelike and meritori- 
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ous as I have ever observed anywhere—I stumbled 
upon in H. L. Brown’s shop at Rat Portage. 
Brown is an old-time resident of the States, too. 


Rockford, Minnesota. NORMAN N. SPEAR. 
ooo 


The 1898 Rambler catalogue is nothing more or 
less than it claims to be—simply an illustrated 
list of this year’s Gormully & Jeffery Mfg. Co. 
wheels, with its information for buyers of Rambler 
bicycles expressed in the fewest possible words. 
As a matter of fact there is little need of ostenta- 
tious verbosity in calling public attention to facts 
and figures that are quite capable of speaking for 
themselves. Rambler wheels fitted with G. & J. 
tires are standard goods and backed by the guar- 
antee of nineteen years experience of their makers 
in cycle manufacturing. Consequently the mere 
announcement ‘98 Ramblers at $60” would prac- 
tically have sufficed in the present instance. In 
the catalogue before us we have the pictures and 
prices of various models, with a brief mention of 
some of their structural points of excellence. As 
noted above, $60 is the uniform price for what one 
might term the ordinary models—including men’s 
light and medium-weight roadsters, the road 
racer, ladies’ roadster and light roadster. The 
heavy-weight roadster is $70. The road racer is 
the lightest wheel listed, weighing 23 pounds. 
The combination tandem, men’s tandem, and 


track racing tandem, each list at $100. 
iavhie “Sees 


THE 1898 catalogue and price list just issued by 
the J. Stevens Arms and Tool Co., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., illustrates fully the entire line of rifles, 
pocket rifles, pistols and shot-guns manufactured 
by this well-known firm, together with their com- 
ponent parts, ammunition adapted to their use, 
sights, re-loading implements, etc. A complete 
line of telescope sights are shown, both for hunting 
and target purposes, ranging in power from 5 to 
20 diameters and in twelve different styles to fit 
all models of Stevens rifles and pistols and suit 
the fancies of theirowners. New goods catalogued 
include the wind gauge rear open and Vernier 
sights, both of which are fast finding favor among 
practical marksmen. Pages 62 and 63, quoting 
prices for re-boring old and worn-out barrels to a 
larger calibre with a guarantee of perfect results, 
will be interesting reading to many sportsmen 
who have grown to recognize the fact that their 
old and favorite rifles have through long use grown 
inaccurate and unreliable. Copies of the catalogue 
will be sent to any shooter mentioning SpoRTSs 
AFIELD by the J. Stevens Arms Co., Box 5680, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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CANVASSING subscriptions for SPORTS AFIELD 

is profitable employment. Wetite for particulars. 
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NEW METHODS AND OLD. 





Nowadays, when we buy a rifle or shot-gun, we 
turn to another counter in the same store and lay 
in a supply of ready-loaded ammunition. Or, if 
we are not believers in the superiority of factory- 
charged cartridges, we invest a few dollars in re- 
loading tools, graduated chargers and the like. In 
either case money supplies all our wants—leaving 
nothing to be furnished by our own ingenuity. 

But we managed things differently when Jeff 
was a boy. I was fifteen years old when an uncle 
—my mother’s brother—gave me an old broken- 
stocked rifle as a birthday present. With the sole 
exception of a battered and twisted bullet mould, 
of tools and accoutrements there were none, and to 
this day I can recall how well and faithfully I 
worked to supply the deficiency. Maybe some of 
the boys would like to hear how I managed. In 
all probability none of them will ever have a 
similar task in hand, but I have noticed that an- 
cient history is ever a favorite study of youth and 
this reminiscence of mine happens to antedate the 
Civil War by a couple of years. 

At the present moment I fail to remember the 
exact date of the invention of gun caps; but I 
know that they were an improvement over the 
‘percussion seeds’’ which came before them and 
struck the first blow at the universal use of the 
old-fashioned flint-locks on fire-arms of all des- 
criptions. At any rate, percussion caps were in 
use in the later ’50s; for my rifle had been twice 
remodelled before coming into my possession, and 
could now boast of a beautifully long cylinder and 
a ‘‘double-cone-bored’’ tube. The stock of the 
arm was split transversely through the grip, but I 
made this fracture as sound as ever by the use of 
a few tacks and a double wrapping of wet deerskin 
string which drew closer as it dried and became as 
hard and firm as a band of iron. A ramrod was 
the next thing needfnl, and this I soon fashioned 
from a section of a second-growth hickory, scraping 
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it down true and smooth with broken glass and 
applying a good dressing of pig’s foot oil to toughen 
the grain of the wood. And then I went to work 
providing myself with the necessary accoutrements. 
Finding a suitable cow-horn was an easy matter, 
but I spoiled two in burning the hole from the 
sawed-off tip to the hollow, and the third one I 
scraped down too thin and stuck my thumb 
through the side just as I had begun to pride my- 
self upon my success as a powderhorn maker! 
Then I had to look around for another horn and 
do my work all over again. This time the scrap- 
ing process was not carried to so great a length, 
and after the horn was completed, with its maple 
bottom and carved deerhorn stopper, I had to go 
over it again with glass and sand-paper to get the 
sides thin enough so the powder could be seen 
within. My Indian friend Bare Foot gave mea 
powder charger fashioned from the bone of some 
wild animal, and he also brought me a spotted 
fawn skin, from which—under his direction—a 
bullet pouch was eventually made. The powder- 
horn was to hany across the front of the pouch and 
just below the flap, and both were supported by a 
broad shoulder-strap of oak-tanned leather. The 
horn would hold perhaps four or five ounces of 
powder; the pouch generally contained a dozen 
or more bullets, the cap-box.and a variety of useful 
articlec—inclnding a wire for opening a clogged 
tube, a *‘ priming quill’’ (we don’t see those thiays 
nowadays), turkey-calls, and frequently, a piece 
of tallow and a few strips of flannel. A wonderful 
old ‘‘catch-all’’ was that same bullet pouch, and 
now and then it would become so fall of odds and 
ends that my fingers could not penetrate to the 
lower strata where the bullets lay. And then I 
would throw out everything save bullets, caps, 
wire and quill, and would solemnly pledge myself 
to make better use of my pockets in the future. 
A tapering buckskin thong, drawn through the 
shoulders trap where it crossed my breast, held- 
strung upon it, a supply of ready-cut, ready-tal 
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lowed muslin patches, and completed my equip- 
ment. There was nothing fancy about it, as a 
whole or in part, but, taken all together, it cost 
me an outlay of time which—at the moderate esti- 
mate of twenty-five cents a day—would more than 
pay for a thousand rounds of our modern factory 
ammunition, and I doubt whether the old horn 
and pouch ever held five hundred rounds, all told, 
durivg their whole ten years of service. For, in 
the days I am speaking about,. but very little 
ammunition was expended in comparison with the 
amount of game killed. 
Ottumwa, Iowa. JEFFERSON ASHCROFT. 
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RIFLES FOR FEATHERED GAME. 





Aside from considerations of personal preference 
there is but little to influence the sportsman of to- 
day in his choice between rifle and shot gun. So 
far as sport is concerned the one is quite as good 
as the other. Of course, I am now speaking of 
sport as it is found in our country generally ; 
though, equally of course, there are certain locali- 
ties in which special needs require a special arm. 
Of the market-gunner and his requirements it is 
needless to speak, since the amount of game killed 
is the only gauge of his enjoyment afield. 

But in the eyes of those who can justly claim 
to be termed sportsmen the wholesale butchery of 
wild beasts and birds finds but little favor. They 
love the free breath of the forest and field ; they 
enjoy the excitement of pursuit and pride them- 
selves upon the skill displayed in crowning pursuit 
with success: but more to them is the delight of 
a single difficult shot well made than the potting 
of a half-hundred fledgling teal. Flock shooting 
has but little more to recommend it to the favor 
of sportsmen: than the netting or dynamiting of 
game fish, though, as yet, it has escaped prohibi- 
tory legislation. The average gunner is well con- 
tent to single out his bird and risk success upon a 
well-directed shot, and since skillful marksman- 
ship is the one thing aimed at, why should he not lay 
aside the heavily charged choke-bore and pin his 
faith upon the ever accurate grooved barrel in- 
stead ? 

I have ever argued that any description of game 
found in the six continents may be killed with 
the rifle as well as with the smooth-bore, and it is 
quite certain that the use of the former weapon is 
the more sportsmanlike, inasmuch as it requires 
the display of skill in a higher degree. To say 
that the rifle excels in the hunting of large and 
qdangerous game would be something more than 
superfluous ; to claim its superiority for wing shoot- 
ing would be nonsense of the rankest type. But 
I do urge—and can prove by numerous instances 
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well known to all who keep abreast of the times 
in shooting matters—that practice with small- 
calibres will enable one to bag flying birds at dis- 
tances beyond the range of an ordinary shotgun. 
It may be objected that the amount of practice 
required would be ridiculously great in propor- 
tion to the value of the end in view, but before 
accepting this conclusion it is well to remember 
that the time expended in gaining such skill is by 
no means wasted. A day in the woods, rifle in 
hand, is a day to be remembered as long as one 
lives. No matter how great your experience with 
the shot gun may have been, you will gradually 
come to look upon past lessons in hunter-craft as 
but illy learned. Though at first a handicap in 
many ways, the unaccustomed arm has widened 
the circle of interest around you. There are 
possibilities of sport to be considered far outside 
the miserable thirty-yard limit by which all things 
of interest were formerly circumscribed. Ask any 
one who hunts exclusively with the shot gun and 
he will tell you that ninety per cent. of the game 
sighted is well beyond effective range of the ordi- 
nary choke-bore. Propound the same query toa 
rifleman and he will say it all depends upon the 
calibre of the arm and the way in which it is held. 

The rifle is the weapon of weapons. Constant 
practice will render you expert in its use and you 
will wonder at yourself for having ever found 
sport or satisfaction in other and less reliable arms. 
But in rifle shooting practice is everything, and 
those who aspire to the attainment of even moder- 
ate accuracy at the target or game must not too 
easily become discouraged. Marksmanship is an 
art that can not be learned in schools. He who 
would handle the grooved barrel dexterously and 
well must seek his targets afield: but happily— 
regardless of place or season—he need not seek 
long in vain. The .22 cartridge will find game 
where the 12-gauge shell would prove as useless 
as a dynamite bomb. W. P. WARREN. 

Ardmore, Ind. Ter. 
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Up to the hour of closing our trap department, 
no report had been received of the results in the 
rifle match at the Boston Sportsmen’s Exposition, 
save the following telegram of which a copy was 
furnished us by the Peters Cartridge Company : 
‘*Ross, using Peters cartridges, leads in every 
competition. Scored 1,200 in Championship. We 
now hold first four places in all contests. Spencer 
has not shot. —KELLER.”’ 
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Mr. TOEPPERWEIN, San Antonio’s champion 
rifle shot at flying targets, now holds the world’s 
record with a score of 214 consecutive breaks. 
The feat was performed February 13, with a .22- 
calibre Winchester repeater. 
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A HAMMERS DOWN EPISODE. 

Why all this talk as to whether a gun is safest 
with hammers up or down? If a gun is loaded, it 
is liable to go off in either case. E. S. Billings 
has the right end of the story when he says: ‘‘I 
think the thing to impress upon the beginner’s 
mind is to never point a gun at any thing he does 
not want to shoot, whether the hammers be up or 
down.”’ 

A few years ago, my brother, a friend of ours 
and myself went on a ’coon hunt in the evening— 
I carrying a 12-gauge gun. The dogs were ahead, 
working on a track; my brother next with a lan- 
tern ; and I followed with the gun carried over my 
arm—the muzzle in front and carried low. A 
twig caught the hammer, raised it, and discharged 
the gun—smashing the lantern and depositing 
from twenty to thirty shot in my brother’s leg be- 
tween the knee and ankle. We lit a match and 
discovered that he was not bleeding badly. I 
went about a quarter of a mile and borrowed 
another lantern, and between us we carried him 
home—about three-quarter’s of a mile. When 
the surgeon arrived he extracted a few sbot, but 
the heft of the charge he still carries. Now, if the 
hammers had been up, a twig could have caught 
the trigger with possibly fatal results. One thing 
is certain: if the gun had not been pointed in his 
direction, he would not now be carrying around 
a score or more of No. 6 shot. 

Keep the muzzle of your gun where it will not 
do harm even if it does go off, and carry it ham- 
mers up or down as you please. Be as careful as 
possible, and then there is danger enough. 

Portland, New York. Max L. Fay. 
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THE GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP. 





The Elkwood Park shooting-grounds near Long 
Branch, N. J., on March 22 and 23, saw the great- 
est gathering of spectators that ever attended the 
shooting of the Grand American Handicap. The 
conditions governing the contest were: $25 
entrance, birds extra; handicap, 25 to 38 yards 
rise; twenty-five moneys; $1,500 guaranteed by 
the Inter-State Association and all surplus added. 
The total amount involved was $5,075. There 
were 197 contestants, including nearly all the 
more noted shots.of the country. It was intended 
that they should shoot at twelve birds each upon 
the first day, but owing to the great number of 
entries this arrangement could not be carried out. 
Of the 100 who shot at twelve birds, there were 
only seventeen who killed their entire allotment. 

At the conclusion of the handicap, on the second 
day, there were nine men with straight scores of 


25 birds each, and $3,713.75 to be divided in equal 
shares between them. They were Elliott, Ful- 
ford, Bender, Loomis, ‘‘ Jones,’’ Wagner, Walters, 
Heikes and Laflin. W. P. Shattuck lost his last 
bird and dropped back into the 24-notch which 
had already nineteen occupants, while there were 
forty-two ties on 23. After the eighteenth round 
all contestants who had missed three or more 
birds were dropped out, having no chance of win- 
ning—an exception to this rule being made in 
favor of Mrs. W. P. Shattuck, who, as the only 
lady entry, was allowed to shoot at all of her 
birds. She finished with a score of 21. 

On the morning of the 24th the nine high guns 
shot off the tie, miss and out, for possession of the 
championship trophy. Loomis and Fallord killed 
all their birds until the twenty-third round, when 
the former missed a left-quartering driver, while 
Fulford’s bird was easily grassed. 
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A Blue Ribbon Winner. 


A note from Secretary Lequin of the Hazard 
Powder Company reads as follows: 

“One of our friends at East Hampton, Long 
Island, advises us that he gave away five of our 
Blue Ribbon Smokeless factory-loaded shells to a 
visiting sportsman and with those five shells he 
killed three black ducks and two geese; the shot 
went entirely through the geese, which is not often 
the case. He further advises that while recently 
in Maine he and a party of three had excellent 
luck—getting six deer, one black bear and one 
moose. They all used our.Blue Ribbon Smokeless 
aud are enthusiastic as regards the penetration 
and cleanliness of the powder.”’ 

~ >: 

ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-NINE English, 
Italian, French, Belgian, Austrian, German, Rus- 
sian, American, Spanish and Turkish shooters 
took part in the recent Grand Prix du Casino at 
Monte Curlo. The match was at three birds at 
26 meters and nine birds at 27 meters, three miss- 
es out, and was won by an Englishman named 
Curling with a straight score. His win gained 
for him $4,300in cash and a valuable silver trophy- 
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How’s This? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any case ot 

Catarrah that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
We, the undersigned, have known F, J. Cheney for the 

last 15 years, and believe him perfectly honorable in al} 

business transactions, and financially able to carry out 

any obligation made by his firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

WALDING, KINNAN & Marvin, Wholesale Druggists 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting di- 
rectly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the system. 


Price 75c. per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testimoni- 
als free. Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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Not the End of the World 


But the “Graduated” Elastic 
Cord-End for Suspenders. 
Puts the stretch in the right place in endur- 


ing form. Makesthem more comfortable and 
serviceable than any others. Used only on 
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Ask your furnisher for the “‘ ENpWELL,” or send 50c. 
for a sample pair postpaid. Cheaper model the “C.S.C.” 
for 25c. Scarf fastener free, for vour furnisher’s name 
if he does not keep “ ENDWELL Braces.” 


CHESTER SUSPENDER CO., 


32 Decatur Ave., Roxbury Crossing, Mass. 
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A New Poco 
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RICH IN 


5 Novel 


Not much bigger than a pocket book. : : : : : 
Only an inch and a-half thick : : 3 i 33 


Takes a sharp, clear picture, 4 x 5 inches. 
Locks automatically at focusing point. 
e Closes by touching a spring. : 
COMPLETE WITH CARRYING CASE AND PLATE 
WOLDER. 
ALSO FITTED WITH ROLL HOLDER. 
POCOS ARE PERFECT. 


The Poco Book tells all about them. Write to 


Rochester Camera Co., 
37 ELIZABETH ST., ROCHESTER, N, Y. 
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Webs. 
Finest Nickel 
Trimmings. 
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GstionBut Ton 
“— CLASP — 
Lies flat tothe leg. 
@ Cannot Unfastert 
Pe Accidentally. 
SOLD s7WwHERE 
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GEORGE FROSTO, BSSTSA ees. 








™ writing to advertisers kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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SIX REVOLVERS IN THIS PICTURE, 


Six Points of Value in Each Revolver: 











POWER ACCURACY 
SAFETY QUICKNESS 
PROTECTION PENETRATION 









Send for Catalogue of 12 Different Styles. 


SMITH & WESSON, 


No. 1 Stockbridge Ss. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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UNNECESSARY IMPROVEMENTS. 





Some where recently I have noticed the sugges- 
tion that it would be a brilliant idea to have small 
compasses let into the butt stocks of all hunting 
rifles, acting on the pre-supposition that all hunt- 
ers are lost as soon as they get in the woods and 
should be afforded every facility for finding them- 
selves again. It seems to me that a better plan 
would be to enclose the compass in a multiplicity 
of locked boxes with keys not quite near enough 
alike to be interchangeable ; for the truth of the 
matter is that anything tending to weaken one’s 
dependence on his own sense of direction is some- 
thing worse than a mistake. The magnetic needle 
is an excellent court of last resort; but why ap- 
peal to its decision in matters of minor moment? 

Fire-arms were primarily intended to shoot with 
and there is little gained by trying to adapt them 
to all the manifold requirements of a camp outfit. 
I can recall seeing one type of breech-loading car- 
bine used in the late war (I think it was a Sharps: 
probably some of my fellow readers can refresh 
my memory on this point) which was provided 
with a coffee mill in the butt. The mill was 
actuated by a detachable crank and seemed to be 
in every way serviceable; but the idea of a ‘‘ coffee- 
mill carbine” apparently never became universally 
popular. Later, I meta rifle crank who yearned 
for a .45-150-600 cartridge, and he wanted the 
bullet hollow and filled with a mixture of salt- 
peter and salicylic acid—so that when game was 
killed at the arm’s extreme range it might be pre- 
served until the hunter could reach it. And still 
another sportsman friend of mine designed and 
perfected the ‘‘ Browning Frying-pan Attachment 
and Patent Gravy Agitator,” which was universal 
in its adaptation to arms of all types and descrip- 
tions. But, strange to relate, this most remarkable 
invention of a fertile brain was’never adopted by 
American gun and rifle makers, and I haven’t the 
slightest idea that the ‘‘compass-in-the-stock ’”’ 
idea will meet with a more flattering reception. 

Clarendon, Ark. RoGER REED. 
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THE four-days tournament at Hot Springs, 
Ark., in February, resulted in Rolla Heikes win- 
ning the prize for the highest general average, his 
score being 622 breaks out of 660 targets shot at ; 
C. Powers of Decatur, Ill., coming second with 
614, and Fred Gilbert third with 608. Mr. Heikes 
still retains posession of the. cast iron trophy, 
having ably defended it in the match with C. W. 
Budd, on February 22: score, 91 to 82. 

—_—_——~»— - 

In a series of live bird matches during the pres- 
ent yearJack: Parker of Detroit, Mich., has secured 
‘the enviable record of 164 kills from a possible 167. 
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NOT OFF-HAND MARKSMEN. 





THE Northern Indians, though quick to recog- 
nize the superior efficiency of fire-arms and to re- 
linquish bow and arrow in their favor, were yet 
remarkably slow in acquiring the knack of off- 
hand shooting. Their descendants, even to this 
present day, consider a rest essential to accurate 
shooting. It is difficult to find an Indian who is 
@ good running shot. They. prefer that their target 
should be stationary,and will generally risk fright- 
ening the game for.the chance of gaining a position 
where a muzzle or side rest can be secured. Thirty 
years ago, in the days of the long and heavy-bar- 
reled muzzle-loader, nearly all the prairie Indians 
continually carried stout hickory or ash wiping 
rods which were utilized in steadying the aim for 
long and difficult shots. The marksman would 
drop upon. his right knee, the left affording a sup- 
port for his elhow. The ‘‘rest stick’’ was gripped 
in the left hand in an upright position, its lower 
end firmly implanted in the earth, while its upper 
extremity and the marksman’s thumb clamped 
the sides of the rifle barrel. Very little time was 
necessarily lost by the hunter in assuming this 
position, and the value of the rest so secured can 
hardly be over-estimated. 
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FOR SUPERB BEAGLE BLOOD. 





Mention Sports Afield and send for my New Cata- 
logue, which will tell you all about the BEST BLOOD- 
ED STOCK in this country. Being anxious to introduce 
good specimens of these merry little workers among the 
best sporting classes of the West, I will quote you very 
reasonable figures. H. L. KREUDER, Rockland Beagle 
Kennels, Nanuet, N. Y. 


<< 





THE problem of how best to combine the neces- 
sary cooking equipage of a camping party that the 
outfit may be light, compact and portable, seems 
to have at last reached a practical solution, as 
shown in the advertisement of the Baxter Camp- 
ing Outfits which appears on page 328. Including 
a stove (with oven and pipe) and 60 utensils, in- 
tended for a party of six, the outfit packed meas- 
ures but 10x 12x18 inches and weighs complete 
but 37 pounds. It will be found remarkably handy 
by hunters, anglers or miners. For illustrated 
circular, mention Sports AFIELD and address 
W. E. Baxter, Frankfort, Ky. 

; 1 See See 
California Excursions. 
PERSONALLY CONDUCTED. 

Leave Chicago every Wednesday, Burlington Route to 
Denver, thence via Denver & Rio Grande Railway (the 
scenic line of the world). Parties travel in Pullman tour- 
ist sleeping cars fitted with every convenience, which go 
through to California and are in charge of special agents. 


of long experience. For particulars address T.A.Grady, ~ 


Excursion Manager C, B. & Q. R. R., 211 Clark St. Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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No Kick Coming! 


To enjoyshooting you must have a 


Winters’ Puenmatic 
Recoil Pad. 


FRED GILBERT says, ‘‘It is 
the only pad.’”’ And he 
ought to know. 


SEND FOR ONE. 


Oriental 
Gunpowder 


The following brands are unsurpassed 

in quality at equal prices: " re i i 

‘6 99 Sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt o 
bye tinantd SPORTING.” snent 50. ah Sportsman’s Invention. 

“WILD FOWL,” J. R. WINTERS, Clinton, Missonri. 


*“*FALCON DUCKING.” 
Try “ORIENTAL SMOKELESS,” 


has no superior. 
Have your shells loaded with Oriental Powder 


ORIENTAL POWDER MILLS, 


PORTLAND, - MAINE. 


Agents in all principal cities. 
Sold by dealers generally. 
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Gf Supplies 
and Klondike 

aie Outfits. 
mal 7 SCHMELZER ARMS CO., 


wae, 712, 714 Main St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 








.* « {47° ~ AUSTIN SMOKELESS ~ CARTRIDGES. , 
All close observers know what No. 147 Load has done 
in the past and can do in the future. 
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Means 3} drams Austin “Champion 
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or “Repeater” Shells. 
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Club” Smokeless; 1} 0z. No. 7 
Chilled Shot in “ Leader” 












UP-TO-DATE DEALERS SELL THEM. 


a. + > AUSTIN CARTRIDGE C0., Cleveland, Ohio, ph NB ny dy ay Louis, Mo. 
Q For sale in St. Louis by ° 


A. F. SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE CO., CRUNDEN-MARTIN WOODENWARE CO., 
E. C. MEACHAM ARMS CO., nl Jo»bers Generlly. 


In writin z to advertiser:, kindly mention “Sports Adeld.” 
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HERE AND THERE. 


ALL owners of dogs are sometimes ata loss for a 
quick and effective means of freeing their canine 
pets from the plague of fleas, and for this purpose 
the P. D. Q. Disinfectant Insect Powder is highly 
recommended. It is instantaneous in its action 
and will destroy insects and vermin from all ani- 
mals or plants. It is manufactured by the Wor- 
cester Compound Co., Worcester, Mass. 

* * * 

In the manufacture of tips and guides for fish- 
ing-rods, lightness is a matter of extreme import- 
ance, and it is also essential that the material used 
should be of almost diamond hardness to prevent 
wearing from constant friction. Agate tips are 
largely used, but it is claimed that the Lyon’s 
Mineral Lined Tips and Guides, manufactured by 
Baxter Lyon, 102 Randall St., Providence, R. I., 
are for many reasons the most desirable on the 
market—being better and lighter than agate and 
costing no more than a good metal guide. OC. R. 
Gillett of Chicago writes: ‘‘I consider your tips 
and guides the very best I have ever seen, and I 
have tried every kind, including agate. They 
not only prevent the line from cutting and wear- 
ing, but are so light that they do not throw a rod 
out of balance. I have put them on rods for 
several of my friends and they are delighted with 
them.”’ 

* . * 

WE have received for review a copy of ‘‘The 
Homer,” by F. E. Morganthaler of Ohio. 
It is a practical and comely work of 121 pages 
chock full of interesting information relating to 
homing pigeons, their origin, different breeds, 
care, training, and management in racing or mes- 
sage carrying. In view of the proposed adoption 
by the United States Government of the carrier 
pigeon as a means of communication between 
naval squadrons at sea and stations ashore, the 
appearance of this work is timely; and it deserves 
the greater attention by reason of the fact that its 
author is a breeder and trainer of long experience, 
from whose ‘‘ Royal Red Seal Loft’’ at Cleveland 
have come some of the speediest of our modern 
‘*wingsters.”’ In glancing over the numerous 
fall-page engravings of noted birds the uninitiated 
will doubtless express surprise at the distances 
placed to their credit—as, for instance, that of 
‘ Sadie Jones,” the champion long distance homer 
of the world, with a record of 1,212 miles; “Darby,” 
Pensacola, Fla., to Boston, Mass., 1,183 miles, in 
15} days, and others of scarcely less remarkable 
achievements. The work, bound in neat paper 
cover, will be furnished from this office upon re- 
ceipt of price, $1.00. 
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To Shoot a Rifle, Pistol or Shot-Gun ? 


If so, our Ideal Hand Book “ P” will interest you. 

120 pages of knowledge gained through twenty-five ep 
ace with Arms and Ammunition. No 

Shooter should be without it. — two 2-cent — for 
postage and mention Sports A fie Book Free 


IDEAL rent Co., Box ‘36, 
. New Haven, Conn. 


Moose-Hide Moccasins 


—PRICES :— 
Gentlemen’s sizes, 6-11, 
$2.75; Ladies’ and Boys’ 2-5, 
$2.25; Youths’ and Misses,’ 
11-1, $2; Children’s (cloth 
tops) 8-9-10, $1.50. 


Write for Illustrated Circular and Price-list ot 
Moccasins and 


WISCONSIN CRUISING SHOES, 
the Best Hand-made Hunting Shoe in the Country. 
We are sending out a great many pairs of 

Snow-Shoes, Moccasins and hand- 
made Shoe-packs for Klondyke 
prospectors. 


METZ & SCHLOERB, 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN. 


Denver Boarding Kennels. 


The Cheapest Place in America to 
Buy a Good Dog or Board One. All 
Breeds Bought, Sold, Exchanged..... 


WALTER COX, Proprietor, 


Box 435, DENVER, COLORADO. 


THE BAXTER CAMPING OUTFITS 


Case unfolds and makes 
a table. st com- 
D ise, cookin and 
serving outite-fifty- 
five pieces. 











end for Tlus- 
trated Catalogue and 


e tt. 
Ask your dealer, or 
dress 


W. E. BAXTER, Frankfort, Ky. 





Sandhill Cranes and Eagles. 


I want perfect sets of eggs (all 
the bird will lay in one nest; 
kept separate) and will pay a 
fair cash price. Date and full 
particulars as to nest, etc., must 
accompany each set. Do not 
blow eggs, but write me with 
full information. 


H. R. TAYLOR, Publisher, 


Alameda, California. 
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GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE CO., Racine, Wis. 


This cut shows our Portable Folding Bath-Tub. When folded 
it is 5 ft. long by 5 in. square, and when opened it has the form and 
dimensions of the modern metallic tub. Made with our patented frame, 
covered with very heavy, closely woven duck thoroughly coated with 
pure refined rubber. Send for complete catalogue of our folding furni- 
ture and bath-tubs. Special Iuducements Given Dealers. 

Our Camp Bed will appear in this space next month. 











You Can't 
do without it: 


The Bristol Steel Fishing Rod is the 
most modern implement inthe fisher- 
man’s warfare on the finny tribe. Got one? 


THE HORTON MF’G CO., - - BRISTOL, CONN. 


























LYON’S Minerat Lineo -— 
Ww Rod Tip and Fish Line Guides. at 


10 CENTS. Are Better and Lighter than the 15 CENTS. 
Agate and cost no more than a good metal guide. 
The mineral is amalgamated to the metal thereby combining 
the strength of the metal with the hardness and smoothness of the jewel. 
Ask your dealer for them BAXTER LYON r) 
or send stamp for Catalogue. No 102 Randall St., Providence, R. I. 


THE NATCHAUG FISH LINES s cscs 
be the standard fish 

- lines of the country. They are put up 

in lengths of 100 yds. on cards and 50 
yards on Chaffee’s Transferring Reels. 
Our Transferring Reels are the one thing 
no fisherman can dispense with in his kit. 





If you wish to have complete outfit 
contented mind and fill your basket, buy 
Natchaug Silk Fish Lines, on Chaffee’s 
Patent Transferring Reels. 





If your local dealer does not keep them, 


sendfor samples and price ust to A [)) CHAFFEE, Willimantic, Conn. 


None genuine without signature SPCH oy 


THE Liang pata -GUN CLEANER 
Manufactured by FOR SALE 
ISABELLA J. TOMLINSON; = 

108 Beacon St., 

Syracuse, N. Y. : 

Will save you a Pair of Barrels Lesd sod UA fen. Gon Manele, Tt bes a leans Wie 


Surface of 4 Square Inches, an Extra Pair of Pads, and Tool for Rag with each Cleaner. Made in Gauges 
fama to 20” Price $1.00. Extra Pads, per pair, 10 cents. ASK TO SEE ONE! 


tn writing to advertisers kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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What the dealer 
loses in profits you 
gain in QUALITY... 







IT COSTS 
YOU THE SAME... 
IT COSTS HIM 

(AND US) 


THE STANDARD 
BLUE PRINT PAPER ; 


Of even excellence. Every inch guaranteed. 
Sold by all first class dealers. 
Sample Print and Pamphlet containing price list on request 
J.C. MILLEN, M.D., = = DENVER, COLORADO. 


















«_ Win Success 
by Shooting 
Ri, 








King’s Smokeless. 


It gives Highest Velocity with Fine Pat- 
tern and Light Recoil. Is Clean, 
Smokeless, Reliable. 








2% to 3 drams (measure) give pleasant, 
effective results. 


King’s Semi-Smokeless 


is the WONDER FOR RIFLES and 
Delights the Amateur Trap Shooter. 





SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


The King Powder Co., 


150 E. Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


For Sale by 
HIBBARD, SPENCER, BARTLETT & CO., Chicago. 
T. H. KEL LLER, Agent, 88 Chambers St., New York. 
T. F. DILLON, JR. Denver, Colo 
F. B, CHAMBERLAIN COMMISSION CoO., St. Louis, 
And Agents Everywhere. 








KANSAS JOTTINGS. 


The Kansas Division League of American 
Wheelmen will this year attempt the largest rac- 
ing circuit on record in this State. The racing 
board, at a recent meeting held in Salina, voted 
to request the following towns to accept the dates 
given for a circuit meet : 


June 2%.—Atchison 

June 25.—Leavenworth 
June 27.— Ottawa 

June 28 and 29.—Lawrence 
July 1 and 2.—Topeka 
July 4 and 5.—Salina 
Julv 6.—Herington 

July 8.—Council Grove 
July 11.—Emporia 

July 12 a' d 13.—Newton 
July 14 and 15.—Hutchinson 
July 18 —Wichita 

July 19.—Winfield 

July 20.—Arkansas City 
July 2t.—Eldorado 

July 22.—Eureka 

July 25.—Iola 

July 26.—Chanute 

July 27.—Coffeyville 
July 28 —Parsons 

July 29.—Fort Scott 
July 30.—Galena 


* 
*” * 


Mrs. Ida Priest of Greenleaf (wife of W. A 
Priest, an engineer on the Central Branch) and 
Mrs. Hattie Williams (wife of A. H. Williams, 
proprietor of the railroad eating-house at Pomeroy) 
will join the Greenleaf Gun Club immediately 
upon its re-organization this spring. Both ladies 


are experts with the gun and it is said that they 
can down a jack-rabbit on the hop, skip, or jamp, 
or a quail on the wing, with as accurate deftness 
as any expert marksman in this part of Kansas. 


Atchison, Kas. G. J. REMSBURG. 
_ ee 


THERE seems a popular demand for something 
new in a trap shooting way, or at least, new rules 
to govern the handicapping. Asa rule, the expert 
is quite content with matters as they stand, but 
find a man who habitually shoots under an 80 per 
cent. gait and you will find him ever burdened 
with a ‘‘tale of woe.’ He is a ‘“‘kicker,” and 
with good reason. However willing he may be to 
pay a good round price for his own day at the 
traps, and however content to risk an occasional 
match with the odds strongly against him, he can 
not be expected to continue paying out his hard- 
earned dollars for the sole benefit of a favored few, 
with the certainty. that every entry posted prom- 
ises nothing save a fresh victory for ‘‘the other 
fellow.’’ . 


— 
> 


The Rocky Mountains 
Along the line of the Northern Pacific Railroad abound 
in large game. Moose, deer, bear, elk, mountain lions, 
etc., can yet be found there. The true sportsman is 





willing to go there for them. A little book called ““Won- 
derland ’97,” published by the Northern Pacific Railway, 
will be sent upon receipt of six cents in stamps by CHAs. 
S. Fer, Gen’) Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 
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M a d e in 18 89 Highest-grade Pure Hand-made Sour Mash Kentucky 

Whiskey, direct from my distillery, for $3.00 per gallon, 
carriage prepaid. This whiskey is eight years old; especially adapted for medicinal and home use; 
is not sold by dealers; its equal cannot be duplicated under $5.00 per gallon ; I guarantee it. Shipped 
in boxes, with no marks to indicate contents. This price is only possible by reason of the fact that 
there are no intermediate profits to pay agents, dealers, etc. Money refunded if you don’t say it’s the 
best whiskey you ever saw for anything like the price. Write to day for particulars. 


ORENE PARKER, Distiller and Wholesale Dealer, COVINGTON, KY. 














% Food Dishes  X 


Spratts Patent Enameled Food Dishes, 75 cts. each 
Spratts Patent Galvanized Food Dishes, 50 cts. each 


Sent to any address by mail for price and 
15 cents extra for postage. 


SPRATTS PATENT LIMITED, ™ "Nis 'YonGty 





Kamp Komfort Heater with Oven 


Built upon the same lines as the Tent Heater, covered by the 
same Patent. Dimensions, 23x16x12}. Weight, 45 pounds. The 
peculiarity of the Oven is, that the three parts of which it is 
composed may each be used for any desired purpose separately. 
When lid is in place cooking is done upon top of the stove as 
upon any range; all parts, including legs and nine feet of 
telescoping pipe, are packed inside—leaving ample room for all 

the utensils used in cooking and the table-ware for a 
party of ten. Designed especially for KLONDYKE 
trade. Weight of stock combines durability and porta- 
bility. Send for catalogue. Patentees and Manufacturers, 


F. CORTEZ WILSON & CO., 239 & 241 Lake St., Chicago 


Attention, Fishermen ! GREAT GUNS 


You need not go to the 
Are made great and kept so 


KLONDYKE by the use of 
to catch BIG. FISH. stn One 


Stay at home and catch them with our 
Baits. We warrant them to give satisfac- All great marksmen use it to 
do three things: 


tion both in price and quality. 
| Clean, Lubricate, 













A few of our SPECIALTIES: 


Harlow’s Reversible Trolling Spoon— 
two spoons in one; always ready for cloudy 








or sunny days. 
Harlow’s Fluted and Hammered—an 
excellent bait for bass or pickerel. 


Harlow’s Double Empire Fluted and 
Hammered—the celebrated bass killer. 


Do You Play Golf? 


We also manufacture the best medium- 
priced GOLF CLUBS in America. Patterns 
and finish after the best Scotch Models. 
Send Stamp for Catalogue. 


The Standard Bait Mfg. Co. 


(D. ERASTUS CORNING,) 


Nos. 120 to 130 Genesee St., AUBURN, N. Y., 
In writing to advertisers kindly mention Sports Afield. 





. Prevent Rust. 
Also for Bicycles, Typewriters, Etc. 


SAMPLE BOTTLE FREE. 
Send 2-c. stamp for postage. 


| Ask your = GW. COLE & CO. 


(Dept. L.) 111 Broadway, New York. 











ABBOTT'S 
EAST INDIA CORN PAINT. 
Corns, Warts and Bunions cured 
without pain orthe use of a knife. 
A — application does the work. 
pman « Brothers, 
‘avannah,Ga. 





Lip 
‘Wholesa 
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A New York business man, a fisher and camper- 
out in vacation time for forty years, says that 


R-I-P-A-N-S Tabules: 


are the xe plus ultra of medicine for a sportsman's 
need, and that he would as soon think of omitting 
his fly book as of going away without a dozen 
or two of these little regulators, correctors and 
comforters. WS 8 8 & & 8 
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= > A new style packet containing TEN RIPANS TABULES in a paper carton (without glass) is now Fe 
c= for sale at some drug stores—Fror FIVE CENTS. This low-priced sort is intended for the poorand 4 

: the economical. One dozen of the five-cent cartons (120 tabules) can be had by mail by sending =: 
RE forty-eight cents to the Rrpans CHEMICAL Company, No. 10 Spruce Street, New York—or a single = 
7 carton (TEN TABULES) will be sent for five cents. 5 
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In writing to advertisers kindly mentton ‘ “gpeste Afield.”’ 
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The PETERS CARTRIDGES 
won the WORLD'S RECORD ** 


New York and Boston 


Exposition Tournaments. 


Ask for the CARTRIDGE BULLETIN, giving 
Record, Target, Photog: aphs. 





THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Branch Office, 88 Chambers St., New York. 
















For little or nothing. 
Superb half tone engrav- 
ings of Colorado’s most 
beautiful and impressive 
scenery, in gold embossed 
papier-maché frames, Five Cents in 
stamps, each, or the entire set of 12 
pictures for Fifty Cents, stamps. 
Address, B. L. Winchell, 


Gen. Pass. Agt , U. P., D. & G. Ry. 


Ys, ‘ 
¢ Denver, Colorado. $ 





FOR GOOD 


[ne<Fishing | 


The Best Game Country in 
the Mississippi Valley to-day 
is along the line of the 


and LOUISIANA, 


SPECIAL FEATURES OFFERED: 
e R 


te Sportemen 





A Profane Arkansawyan. 


The class of people met by steamboat men along 
a portion of White River is not the very best. 
These folk are sallow of complexion, hollow of 
jaw and stomach, deliberate of motion and slow 
of speech. 

One day a Memphis-owned steamboat which 
‘‘runs in the White River trade’’ pulled in ata 
White River landing and took aboard a family of 
swamp angels, and the household effects of the 
crowd. The family consisted of a father, mother, 
daughter nine years old, son seven years old, dog 
three years old and baby three months old. They 
lived on the lower deck and cooked their own food 
while on the boat. 

The boy one morning became angered at some- 
thing his sister did and he began to curse her in 
a way that would have shocked a fish woman. 
The father and mother were standing by and 
heard what the boy said. 

‘*Sall,” drawled the father, speaking to the 
mother, ‘‘do you hear that —— 
boy cussin’? I wonder where’n ther —— —— 
—— he learnt how ?”’ 





‘““T’ll be —— —— —— ef I know, Lige,’’ the 
mother responded —Memphis Scimitar. 
Se a 


A Resourceful Darkey. 


Freddie Counterjumper: ‘‘I don’t want the oys- 
ters too large, nor too small, nor too fat ; and they 
must not be too salty ; they must be cold; and I 
want them quick.”’ 

?Rastus Cakewalk: You hasn’t said yit, sah, if 
you wonld hab ’em wid or widout pearls.” 

—Tammany Times. 








Bess OF RUSH PuPPIES 


(See photograph in Dog Department of March issue.) 

FOR SALE.—Thoroughbred pointer 
puppies, out of as fine a pair of hunting 
dogs as there is in the country. By 
Duke Beaufort ex Bess of Rush. 
Whelped February 15, 1898. Nicely 
marked. Liver and white, and eligible 
to registry. Full pedigree. 


F. A. SWEET, Smyrna, N. Y. 
The Scenic and Game Paradise of the Continent 


ALBERTA HOTEL, 
CALGARY, Alberta Province, N. W. T. 
On line of Canadian Pacific Ry. 


Special Rates to Tourists and Hunters 
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THREE GREAT TRAINS. 
“KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL” 


Between St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
New York and Boston. 








“SOUTH-WESTERN LIMITED” 


Cincinnati, Columbus, Cleveland, 
New York and Boston. 


“WHITE CITY SPECIAL” 


Between Cincinnati, Indianapolis and Chicago. 








E. O. McCORMICK, W. T. LYNCH, 
Pass. Traffic Mgr. Asst. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 





By the Favorite____, 


COMM 


@) LOWISVILLE, NEW ALBANY & CHICAGO RY. G> 


CHICAGO. LOUISVILLE, CINCINNATI 


Indiana’s Woods and Fields are 
Full of Small Game. 


Have you tried the 
NEW SLEEPER 
to Washington and Baltimore, 
via Cincinnati ? 
It’s a Bull’s-Eye! 
FRANK J. REED, G.P.A., City Ticket Office: 
Chicago. 232 Clark St., Chicago 



























LYMAN’S RIFLE SIGHTS. 
Send for 96 Page Catalogue of 
Sights and Fine Shooting Rifles, 
WILLIAM LYMAN, 
Middlefield, Conn. 








THE ONLY LINE 
RUNNING THE 
FAMOUS 


Pullman’s X 
Perfect Safety Us 
Vestibuled Sleepers 


Every Night the Year ’round. 


incinnati and Cea and 
leveland : levelan 


Elegant Parlor Cars on Day Trains. 
For Rates and All Information, call on or address 


C. E. WINTERRINGER, City Passenger Agent, 83 N. High St., 
Columbus. 0. 


W. D. Buss, City Passenger Agent, Weddell House Block, 
Cleveland, O. 


E. R. WHELEN, City Passenger Agent, Cincinnati, 0. 
Cc. F. Daly, General Passenger Agent, Cleveland, O. 


LANTERN SLIDES 
COLORED 


$/\y In the Highest Style of Art. 
B Z: 
SKe 


Delicately Tinted, 
not Painted. 

MRS. FRED MATHER, 63 Linden Street, 

BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 



































“THE AMERICAN BOOK OF THE DOG,” 


A STANDARD AUTHORITY. 


A most valuable and interesting series of articles by the 
BEST AUTHORITIES in this country on the Origin, Devel- 
opment, Characteristics, Breeding, Training, Judging, Kennel 
Management and Diseases of All Breeds of Dogs. 


Profusely and handsomely illustrated. A superb octavo of 


Price (cloth binding) 
reduced to $3.50; sent, postage prepaid, on receipt of price by 


Sports Afield Publishing Company, 
358 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILLS. 


700 pages; one hundred illustrations. 





In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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+3 Try this route in returning from California. On the way home = 
+3 stop a few days at oa 
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Try this Route ONCE. Black Growler, Yellowstone Park. 
New and best map of Alaska and the Klondike will be sent 
upon receipt of a 2-cent stamp. 








CHAS. S. FEE, General Passenger Agent, - ~ St. Paul, Minn. 
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| DOUBLE DAILY TRAIN SERVICE 
| FAST TIME "BEST ACCOMMODATIONS 
FOR ALL POINTS IN GOLORADO 
‘UTOH - THE PAGIPIG 4 
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Two Good Books that 
may Prove Useful to You 





Speeches and 


Speech Making 
By JupGce J. W. Donovan. 
This book upon its appearance obtained an 
immediate and wide-spread popularity. And that 
is natural, for it is of practical interest and value 
: 


to every man who has or —— for any promi- 
sys his community. t contains nearly 
300 pages, giving practical hints and helps 
both as to preparing and delivering speeches; 
examples of speeches for the many different oc- 
casions on which we are all apt to be called upon 
for speeches, when we have not time to Prepare 
and must depend upon the preparation of times 
past. This book will aid one to prepare for 
such occasions. The sooner a man begins 
to prepare the better, for he cannot become a 
good public speaker at a bound, but public speak- 
ers are made as well as born. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth. $1.50 delivered. 





Model Banquet 
Speeches, 


BY Famous BANQUET SPEAKERS. 


Here we offer you the finest collection of after- 
dinner speeches ever gathered together in one 
book, for they are not a collection of the utter- 
ances of one man, but are the best efforts of many 
men famous at the banquet board, such as Thomas 
A. Hendricks, Senatur Vilas, James G. Jenkins, 
Geo. W. Wakefield, Thomas F. Bayard, Gen. J. 
C, Black, Rev. Wm. E. Park, Dr. Hirsch, Join 
B. Green, Henry Wollman, Joseph C. Hendrix, 
judge Grosscup, Senator F oraker, Chauncey M. 

epew; and many others ‘“‘of infinite jest, of 
most excellent fancy and flashes of merriment 
that were wont to set the tables on a roar." The 
speeches here given cover an infinite variety of 
subjects and occasions—bar banquets, | usiness 
men's banquets, political banquets, occasional 
celebrations, and all kinds and conditions of so- 
ciety herings. e after-d speaker, or 
one who would be such, wants this book. 


: , Handsomely bound in Cloth, $1.60 delivered. 
See that your ticket between Chicago and St. Louis — 
READS VIA THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. Sports Afield Publishing Co. 


It can be obtained of your local ticket agent. 358 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 
A. H. HANSON, G. P. A. Illinois Central R. R. RAAARAAAARARRRRRRRAAA 
Chicago, Ill. 


For ten Cash Subscriptions to Sports Afield we will give a 
Forehand Single-Barrel 
Shot-gun. 


I2 or 16-gauge, 
Automatic Ejector. 





















For Thirty Subscriptions ($45.00) we will send you a 
Handsome, Up-to-Date Double-Barrel Hammer Gun. For 
fifty subscribers ($75.00), a beautiful Parker Hammnerless, listed at $65.00. Stevens 
Favorite Rifle for Ten Subscribers ($15.00). Marlin or Winchester Rifle for 
Twenty Subscribers ($30.00). In fact, if you want anything in the line of Sporting 
Goods, Books, Etc., let us hear from you. Sports Afield Pub. Co., Chicago, Ills. 























If by any chance you are ON THE FENCE 
as to which LoapDeD SHELLS 
give Surest | 
Results, 

Be sure to 
Observe Results 
of the past. 


in Four Grand aneutenin panna 


@B U.M.C. Shells 


have Stood Firmly at the Top. 


The Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 


Compiete catalogue. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. * ®NEW'Yorx. 


Ny All the prominent English and American Makes 


Scott s Monte 


Carlo, 


Latest Auto. 
matic Ejector 
s Hammerless, 


S Also Westley 
Richards, Green- 
er, Purdy Lang, 
Colt, Parker, L. 
C. Smith, J. 2. 
Clabrou gh & 
Johnstone, etc, 
We have these 
with ordinary 





























FINE 
GUNS. 











Other guns taken in my 


4a At the Monte Carlo 1897 
meeting for the International Pigeon Shooting 
the SCOTT GUN took no less than NINE of 
the principal prizes! which speaks volumes as to its reputation and praise. - 


: ty] tock, 0 
Send for Catalogue and Second-Hand List of Guns. with special stock 
as shown in cata- 
Also send ten cents in stamps for our new and Beautifully Illustrated Art Catalogue of fine logue, page 3. 


FISHING TACKLE. 
Also fine SWEDISH LEATHER JACKETS, tan color. impervious w 


cold and wet, finest garment made for any one exposed to weather. 


Wm. Read & Sons, wuni2% «. Boston. 


Established 1826. 


For Information 


DU PONT SMOKELESS. 
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THE 
COLUMBIA 
CHAINLESS 
MAKES 
HILL 
CLIMBING 
FASY 


ae) PRICE 

c —_ 

me 125 
i} All Columbias 
are made of the 
famous 5 percent 
H| Nickel Steel Tub- 
| ing-the strongest 
"di material known 
| totheart. If any- 
| thing better can 
be found we will 











put it in Colum- 
bias. 


————————— 
es 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


POPE MFG CO. HARTFORD, CONN. 


ART CATALOGUE OF COLUMBIA BICYCLES BY MAIL 
TO ANY ADDRESS FOR ONE TWO CENT STAMP. 


























Hazard Powder Co. 


44-48 Cedar St., 
NEW YORK CITY..... 


Branch Offices: 
OHIOCAGO, ILL., E. 8. Rice, Agt. 

BALTIMORE, MD., H. P. Collins, Agt. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, R. 8. Waddell, Agt. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., J. F. Schmeltzer Arms Oo., Agt. 

8ST. LOUIS, MO., W. McBlair, Agt. 
OHATTANOOGA, TENN., Green & Oaldwell Agts. 








THE BEST FOR 
ROUGH WEAR 


I invite the atten- 
tion of all Outdoor 
Folk to my superb 
line of clothing. The 
Boss Coat has a pat- 
A ented fold under each 
aq arm; sothat the weight 
) of game and loaded 
shells is not felt when 
<li you raise your arms in 
The Boss Coat. 
the act of shooting. Very 
Reasonable Prices. Why 
not be comfortable? Cata- 
logue with samples of 
Corduroy, Mackintosh, 
Canvas, Flannels, ete., 
for the asking, 


Ranch Suits a Specialty. 


H. J. Upthegrove, 


Valparaiso, Ind. LH: 
Civil Engineer’s Coat. 





Address 


E. S. RICE, Gen. Ag't. 


® CHICAGO.@ 








60 and 62 Wabash Ave., 





